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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price for reproduction, 
otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at the usual rates of this 
journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated with. 


A POLICY OF 
RECLAMATION 


FULL and adequate scheme of reclaiming waste 
land in Great Britain was postponed for the duration 
of the war, but its advisability was generally conceded. 
Sporadically, indeed, it has already been attempted 
in various counties with success. But the time has 

now arrived for dealing with the question on a large scale 
and on clearly defined lines. It is scarcely necessary to 
recapitulate the reasons. In Mr. Chamberlain’s exposure 
of the conditions of national finance and the imminent peril 
of national bankruptcy will be found the strongest argument 
for reclamation. When a nation is overburdened with debt 
it could do nothing more salutary than add to its real wealth 
by making the utmost possible use of the land. For 
increase of food production means a diminution of the need 
for buying from abroad—a consideration all the more vital 
when the country from which we buy is our chief creditor. 
So far, reclamation has been concerned mainly, in this country, 
with drainage ; but it must now be recognised that a huge 
portion of our moorland wastes could be made to bear useful 
and profitable food crops. If anyone entertains a doubt 
on the subject, let him cross over to Belgium and take note 
of the vigour and alacrity with which the population there 
is resuming the reclamation work, of which it has had the 
experience of three-quarters of a century, although it was 
partly interrupted by the outbreak of war. No land in this 
country is more unpromising—and, indeed, no land in any 
country could look more unpromising—than the great flat 
moors of the Campine, out of which small holdings and lar. ge 
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have been and are being carved. The landscape is one made 
up of thousands of heather-clad acres, with here and there 
inland sand-dunes and blowing sand. For centuries the 
enterprising agriculturists turned from the prospect with 
despair. In this country similar areas were, in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, tackled with disastrous effects, 
Millions of money were lost in efforts to reclaim the moorland 
waste. We have no reason to think that Continental agri- 
culturists were any more successful. The labour and cost 
proved to be insurmountable barriers. .We may assume 
that the land in the Campine was then what it is now—so 
bare of feeding stuff that it could hardly sustain a sprinkling 
of wild rabbits and a head of winged game so small as to 
discourage the most enthusiastic sportsman. It was the 
discovery of artificial manures that made reclamation practic- 
able. To-day, land may be seen in every stage of the 
process of transformation from waste to fertile soil. And 
the curious thing is that extraordinary good crops are seen on 
the reclaimed land. It is not that any new virtue has been 
discovered in peat or sand, but when Science was appealed 
to she rewarded her votaries with an increase of skill. 

Is it possible to outline a scheme which would have 
similar results in Great Britain? We think it is, and we 
know that the time is singularly opportune for it. Already 
the country is committed to a large and necessary scheme 
of afforestation, and afforestation is itself a form of reclama- 
tion. We shall not stay to argue the point, but nobody is 
likely to question the statement that better results are 
obtained in forestry by careful pre-cultivation of the 
land. This is the point we want to make in regard 
to reclamation. It means that a considerable number of 
hands must be employed in forestry and agriculture. They 
would be working close to the waste, and it would be an 
easy matter to have a reserve where they could be, in 
their odd time, reclaiming the land for food crops. 
The inducement would be that they should be entitled to 
buy the land at its pre-reclamation cost. To go further 
into the scheme just now would not be advisable, because 
the details would have to be carefully worked out. An 
essential point is this. Reclamation as practised so success- 
fully by the Belgians is a very simple process. There is no 
mystery whatever about it. Yet it is a known fact that on 
large reclamations better results are achieved than on little 
reclamations, and the reason is that on large establishments 
it is usual to employ a first-rate expert—that is to say, a 
man who has had a scientific training. Nothing more illumi- 
nating was seen in the course of our recent visit to Belgium 
than the failure of farmers to copy what was done. They do 
not get the same results because they were not so particular 
about the application of artificial manures, in regard to time, 
place, and other circumstances, and in various other ways. 
They committed the errors of those who neither had taken 
the trouble to study the matter closely for themselves nor 
follow with exact care the directions of an expert. But ona 
forestry station there must be at least one highly trained 
man of science who could overlook, direct and help the efforts 
of novitiates at the craft. This would help the movement 
on at the beginning, but in the end systems of education would 
have to be formed that would turn out men capable of 
doing the reclamation themselves. 

During the war the writer was in the habit of getting 
newspapers from Belgium regularly, and was very much 
interested in seeing that the communes were continually 
advertising rewards for every hectare reclaimed. Be it 
remembered that when reclamation was started in Belgium 
a great deal of the land belonged to the village communes, 
and a law was passed allowing them to sell a portion in order 
to find capital to reclaim the rest. English villages had 
their common land also once upon a time, and though 
everybody regrets that it was taken from them by a series 
of Enclosure Acts, an opportunity never has come till 
this moment of making a recompense that would conduce 
not only to the comfort of the rural population, but to the 
richness and well-being of the nation as a whole. 





Our Frontispiece 


WE print as frontispiece to this week’s issue of COUNTRY 

FE a portrait of Mrs. Beckwith Smith, before her 
marriage Miss Honor Leigh, daughter of Mr. John Blundell 
Leigh and granddaughter of the late Marquess of 
Abergavenny. 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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T was prophesied here, but, indeed, it needed little 
prophecy, as it was a mere common-sense deduction, 
that when the war was over the word “ retrenchment ” 
would begin to have a firm hold in the programmes 
of political parties. For a time it looked as though 


this forecast was to be falsified. Since the signing 
of the Armistice the country has lived in a_ long 
ecstasy of joy and seemed to have lost all sense of care 
and responsibility. Yet it was emphatically said by a 
student of war many years ago that an outbreak such as we 
have gone through would leave all the nations bankrupt. 
The fact that it has done so begins now to be realised. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for a long time tried to express 
a hopeful view of the situation, and the Budget which he 
produced earlier in the year, seemed to back his hopefulness. 
But now he has had to confess that it was a very insufficient 
Budget, that we are spending more and receiving less than 
he calculated upon ; that, in short, if we go on in the present 
way we shall, within a very short space of time, be face to 
face with bankruptcy. These words convey an absolute 
truth, and it is all to the good that they should have been 
spoken and that they should have secured the ear of a House 
of Commons, the members of which have conspicuously 
neglected attention to economy during the present session. 


WHERE all the different parts of the Ministry seem to vie 

with one another in squandering money, the Air Ministry 
has won the bad eminence of being the worst offender. In 
connection with that, nothing is more disquieting than the 
reason given by the Lord Advocate of Scotland for refusing 
to initiate the prosecution asked for by Sir John Hunter. 
The passage in his Secretary’s letter on which the public eye 
will be riveted is this: “‘a prosecution would reveal what 
would appear to be inefficiency and absence of control on the 
part of the representatives of the Ministry on the spot.” 
That certainly is a most astonishing reason for not prose- 
cuting. In fact, it should have impelled the Lord Advocate 
to take a course exactly opposite to that which he adopted. 
It is always a pity to waste indignation over underlings when 
the representatives of a Ministry are to blame, and one can 
scarcely imagine a Minister of the Crown putting his name 
to an argument so utterly opposed to the spirit of British law. 
It is certainly true that the representatives of the Air Ministry 
betrayed a lamentable absence of care in spending the nation’s 
money, but that should have been the first thing that a 
zealous law officer would have sought to expose and punish. 
It will be an evil day for the country when transactions are 
hushed up lest disgrace should fall upon those in high station. 


THE continuation of the Food Ministry must be accepted 

as a necessity of the time. Food is going to be scarce 
and dear during the coming winter, according to all the 
most trustworthy prophets. At the same time a great 
many people will sympathise with the newspaper corres- 
pondent who expresses a hope that the Food Production 
Department will not again flood the country with what 
was perhaps the very worst American bacon that ever 
affronted the nostrils. It was extremely dear, too, and there 
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seems no end to it. Only on Saturday a country grocer was 
complaining to the writer that the authorities would not 
yet let him have any bacon except American or Canadian. 
The Canadian is certainly a little better than the American, 
but nothing to speak of. It will be remembered that the 
appearance of this official bacon on the market synchronised 
with an extraordinary rise in the price, so that the consumer 
had to pay for very bad bacon the same price as for best 
beef steak. 


WHENEVER intoxicants go up in value shebeening and 

smuggling become tempting forms of sin. In this country 
we have not developed that yet, but from Copenhagen comes 
news of the introduction of a way of cheating the gaugers 
which would have amazed that prince of smugglers, Dirk 
Hatteraick. It is smuggling by air. On the frontier between 
Belgium and Holland at the present moment watch and ward 
is kept most carefully, because of the temptation to carry 
schiedam from Holland to Belgium. They have only resorted 
so far to such primitive methods as throwing a bottle or two 
into the canal, near enough the edge for it to be retrieved 
without discomfort. Obviously, however, a considerable 
quantity of this potent liquor could be carried by aero- 
plane, and prevention would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. It is all very well to lay down air routes, but 
it is not so easy to mark them, and, at any rate, an aeroplane 
could, at the point of danger, easily soar away beyond reach. 
Smuggling by aeroplane seems to open out prospects of a 
new difficulty. At present we have not to contend with it, 
but history repeats itself. In the eighteenth century and 
at the beginning of the nineteenth, when brandy was very 
expensive in this country, there were few places on the coast 
to which it was not brought over in kegs that in many cases 
were sunk in the water till they could be carried ashore 
and deposited securely at the back door of the purchaser. 
That is a risk which has to be run when prices, as has occurred 
at the present moment, soar far away beyond the value of 
the article. 


TO A SMALL WILD FLOWER. 
Man’s clumsy tongue can carve 
No words for all thy grace, 
No music man hath made 
Can choir thy simple face. 


Thou art so marvellous 
So delicate, so rare, 
The Saint alone, perhaps 
Might mirror thee in prayer. 
ANNE F. Brown. 


A SUNNY August has considerably improved the harvest 

outlook. It has especially benefited the autumn-sown 
wheat, which, though not up to the average, is very much 
better now than it promised to be a few weeks ago. Barley 
is also very greatly improved in quality, although the quantity 
cannot be large. Oats, too, are better, but still very con- 
siderably below the average. In the Southern Counties the 
autumn-sown oats are in process of being harvested, and the 
wheat will soon follow. In all cases there is a very consider- 
able shortage of straw, which is the more regrettable because 
the hay crop is very small indeed. Root crops, after being 
very bad at the beginning of the season, received a fresh 
start owing to the rain that fell six or seven weeks ago. They 
are looking very well where they came away, but farmers 
complain that the quantity is bound to be very short of their 
requirements. Thus it is clear that there will be no bountiful 
supply of feeding stuffs for the coming winter. 


ERNST HAECKEL, whose death at the age of eighty-five 

is announced as having taken place at Jena, was a typical 
German philosopher and man of science. He was unimagin- 
ative and therefore took no note of the fleeting visions and 
shadows which play a part in life that forces those who observe 
them to believe in an existence other than the present. 
Haeckel was a hard materialistic philosopher who had picked 
up Darwinism, partly at the feet of its propounder and 
partly in his German school and college. He was materialistic 
to the finger-tips, and his vision did not go beyond portraying 
man as a half ape wandering over the red primeval earth 
and learning to walk upright because he was always stretching 
to the nuts and berries on the primeval landscape. It was 
not to be expected that a German of such a type should 
revolt when the rest of his countrymen flung themselves 
into a vortex of savagery. He did exactly what might have 
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been expected of him when he supported his own Government 
and abused their enemies. But after all that was but a 
minor point in his history. He was an old man before the 
war broke out, and Germanism within him was ingrained. 
His lack of sympathy with justice, however, lost him a great 
many of the English admirers who at one time used to read 
his books and support his opinions. 


BOTH youth and crabbed age came well out of the fight 

last week at Lord’s when the Combined Public School 
Eleven met Mr. P. F. Warner’s team. Mr. Warner’s team 
was as regards batsmen one of all the talents. On paper 
they might have struck terror into the hearts of any bowlers ; 
but some were a little older and stiffer than they used to 
be and several quite out of practice, and in the first innings 
they tumbled out ignominiously enough, albeit there was 
some very good bowling by the Eton pair, Gibson and 
Hill-Wood. The many small boys who were looking on 
began to be quite sorry for the poor old gentlemen, and there 
was a touch of kind-hearted condescension in the applause 
they bestowed on Mr. Warner when he fielded a not very 
difficult ball at point. Butler and Stevens hit out lustily 
and almost contemptuously at the end of the innings and 
gave youth a lead of eighty runs on the first innings. Then, 
however, came age’s turn. The illustrious veterans were 
not to be caught napping twice. This time they made plenty 
of runs, and Mr. Spooner played a peerless innings of over a 
hundred with all that nameless grace that has made him 
one of the most fascinating as he is also one of the greatest 
of batsmen. Mr. Warner professedly picked his side from 
an educational point of view, and in Mr. Spooner’s innings 
he provided the most perfect of practical lectures for his 
young adversaries. Nor must we forget Mr. Sherwell’s 
wicket-keeping. Without an unnecessary movement or 
exertion, beautifully simple and unaffected and of lightning 
rapidity, it was a true joy to witness. 


DURING the present week a mimic warfare is being carried 

out at Hastings, where chess-players are testing their 
theories of tactics and strategy on the chequered board. 
There has not been such an important meeting since the 
beginning of the war, and, indeed, Hastings has had nothing 
to compare with this invasion of chess-players since 1895, 
when Mr. Pilsbury established his claim to be, if not the great- 
est player in the world, at least in the first flight : at any rate, 
he won the championship. But in chess the old is always 
making way for the new, and the star of the hour is Signor 
Capablanca, who is probably the best player living at the 
present moment, although he might find it difficult to defeat 
Dr. Lasker. But Germany, which is so rich in chess-players, 
will not be represented at Hastings. Indeed, one has heard 
so little of the fraternity during hostilities that we do not 
know for certain how many of those representatives of the 
hostile countries are still alive. It may be presumed, however, 
that Dr. Tarrasch is among the survivors. It is curious 
that during the war chess very much increased in popularity. 
It was played largely by men of all the armies, and it will 
be remembered that in the early stages it was not unusual 
when we captured German trenches and dugouts to find the 
chess-board remaining with a game half finished, just as 
though the opponents had been startled from their abstruse 
calculations to face a British bayonet. Those journals 
which published problems have been able to announce a 
very considerable number from the front. At home, too, 
interest in the game has very much increased, even although 
many competitions have lapsed owing to the break-up of 
the clubs that used to take part in them. We hear, however, 
of a vast number of matches being arranged for the winter 
playing season, and this Victory Tournament at Hastings 
will be a very fitting prelude to them. 


THE news that the Rules of Golf Committee is considering 

some change of the law as to stymies will fall as an 
interesting bombshell into the serried ranks of holiday 
golfers. Tories, and especially Scottish ones, will lament ; 
iconoclasts will rejoice; the general body of players will 
be mildly pleased. The difference between the more extreme 
schools of thought on the subject is a radical one. This 
question of stymies is but one point at issue. The more 
modern and especially the more essentially English golfer 
is all out for equity. He declares that it is “ unfair”’ that 
the enemy’s ball should get in his way, just as he thinks it 
a monstrous injustice that if he loses his ball he should lose 
the hole also. The severely conservative would retain 
stymies first and foremost because they have always been, 
but they have also a more simple and rigorous outlook on 
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the game :' they despise elaborate attempts to make each 
penalty equitably fit the crime and think that a little hard 
luck must be endured without outcry. Between the two 
comes the more moderate golfer who holds that if he had 
to invent the game afresh he would have no stymies, since 
they constitute a negation of the general principle of non. 
interference by one player with the other. At the same 
time he would hesitate long before abolishing something 
that has been part of the game from time immemorial. The 
Rules of Golf Committee are by nature a conservative body, 
and the fact that they are willing to discuss the stymie 
question evinces a broad-minded desire to consider popular 
opinion. 
A CONTRAST. 

As in this glade I sit alone, 

I see, with absent eve, 

A magic carpet round me strown 

Of grass, and mosses intergrown, 

And flowers of richest dye, 

And over all the mantle thrown 

Of morning’s soft blue sky. 


Above my head a wild bird sings 

Its little happy song, 

A song that in its sweetness brings 
Back to my heart those precious «: ° \gs 
I have forgotten long—-- 

The dreams that gave my soul its wings, 
And made my faith so strong. 


For as I turn an inward. face 

Upon my heart, I see 

No grace to match the outward grace 
Around me, but a barren space, 
Where no bright flowers be, 

A sad, and solitary place, 

Whose darkness broods on me. 


R. G. T. Coventry. 


"THERE is a very great deal of difference between a crying 

out in the street against profiteering and the drawing 
up of a Bill that will reduce it to a definite offence against 
the law. In the House of Commons that discovery dawned 
upon our legislators while they were discussing the Bill 
which had been hurriedly brought in before the Profiteering 
Committee had time to consider the case, far less to make 
a report. Members who may have to face their constituents 
any day have got into the habit of weighing every act 
with regard to its vote-influencing power.. Now, in the 
constituencies there is a loud cry against profiteering, but 
it is not always well informed or intelligent. Anyone who 
has to pay highly for his food or his fuel, his clothing or his 
luxuries, is apt to attribute the impost to robbery on the 
part of somebody or another; but, if tackled, he finds great 
difficulty in giving any proof of his accusation that would 
hold good in a court of law. Large and very often unjust 
profits are frequently made in peace-time as well as in war- 
time. But among people who believe that an article is 
worth just what you can get for it, there can be no crime 
in a high charge, standing by itself. There must be some 
connected design to cheat before the law can_ interfere 
effectually. Hence arose the curious and not uninstructive 
spectacle of a number of Members of Parliament who were 
compelled by their own common sense to criticise the Bill 
and yet were obliged to please their supporters by voting 
for its second reading. 


"THE death of Andrew Carnegie possesses a gloom such as 

we look for in Greek tragedy. He had long satisfied the 
ordinary ambitions of life. He began life as what Sir Walter 
Scott would have called ‘a lang-legged callant”’ from 
Dunfermline. When he retired from business in 1gor it was 
with a fortune as amazing as the British National Debt. But 
it is said of woman that she always gets her way except when 
she really wants it, and Carnegie failed to realise his over- 
whelming desire to end war. For that purpose he squandered 
his money on all kinds of projects. He had great buildings 
put up as Halls of Peace, and great books written to convert 
the world. But he lived long enough to find that it was all 
in vain. He was approaching fourscore when the Great 
War broke out, and for a year or two he protested and appeared 
to think that it was in his power or in the power of money 
to being peace about. Then, as the hope of this died away, 
he grew morose and silent. The one thing he had most 
greatly desired was withheld from him. 
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A VISIT TO THE BELGIAN RECLAMATIONS: 


1.—ESBEEK. 





The Netherlands Heather Society of Arnhem, 


PEDIGREE HERD, WOODLAND AND MEADOW-—IN 


LTHOUGH in Great Britain there have been many 
converts to the policy of reclaiming the waste, slow, 
indeed, is the mind of the insular husbandman to 
grasp the fact that it is a practical and money-making 
proposal. Sir Hugh Beevor, who was himself rather 

sceptical on the point for a very long time, tells me that 
landowners round Methwold simply will not believe their own 
eyes. Their incredulity is aroused most by the record, put 
in their own way, that after ploughing up a prehistoric rabbit 
warren and scattering some artificial manure on it, five 
quarters of wheat were grown and harvested to the acre. 
They do not believe it possible. Sir Hugh, who is accustomed 
to take simple and direct measures to settle doubts of this kind, 
found out the man who threshed the wheat in question and 
ascertained from him that only the absolute fact had been 
stated. But they are still incredulous, as though believing 
that ali men are liars. Therefore, it is with a very modified 
hope of succeeding that I am going to narrate what we saw 
in Belgium and Holland. 

While studying the reports of these reclamations and 
obtaining particulars of them from exiled Belgians I resolved 
to take the earliest opportunity when the war was over to go 
and see with my own eyes what was occurring. A little com- 
pany, that might easily have become a larger one, started 
for the same purpose. It consisted of Sir Hugh Beevor, 
who owns a considerable quantity of light soil in Norfolk 
that the farmer will find difficult to cultivate profitably in 
face of the burdens imposed upon him by the Government— 
one need scarcely add that Sir Hugh is learned in the art of 
forestry, and a secondary interest was that of ascertaining 
how the new plantations were flourishing on the reclaimed 
waste—of Mr. Walter Peacock, whose study of the Dartmoor 
waste land in the Duchy of Cornwall has led him to believe 
that the great many acres now unprofitable might be brought 
into cultivation ; of Mr. Percy Hurd, who is the representa- 
tive of an agricultural constituency in Somerset and, naturally, 
anxious to acquire some knowledge of husbandry ; and of the 
Sagacious agricultural correspondent of the Times. 

We all know the sort of answer given when the average 
estate owner is approached on the subject of reclamation. 

My dear sir,” he replies, “ if I had the money that my father 
or grandfather sunk in attempting to reclaim the waste land 
of So-and-so I should be in a very different position to-day.” 
There is enough truth in his retort to evoke sympathy. 
Fortunes have been buried in the deep drains and other works 
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which our forefathers considered essential to the work of re- 
claiming the soil. But science has not stood still since their day, 
and the advanced agriculturist knows very well that the costly 
processes of old have been replaced by others much cheaper, 
as well as more efficacious. At a time when the Government 
has actually appointed a Director of Reclamation it can 
scarcely be said that the old prejudice is not giving way. 
But that is not enough. If members of the general public 
would look closely into the question they would find in it a 
solution of one of the most difficult and menacing problems 
with which we are going to be faced—that of providing work 
that is not in vain and useless for the unemployed, whose 
members are already beginning to increase. Some idea of this 
has been floating about for a long time, but it never has been 
brought into definite shape. One reason is to be found in our 
landsystem which, in spite of modifications, remains essentially 
one of great landowners and tenant farmers. Now the latter 
will not undertake reclamation because he believes that the 
landowner will reap the benefit, and the landowner, as has been 
said before, is frightened by the memory of what his ancestors 
have lost in the game. But it is the business of the Govern- 
ment to define a policy which, without any infringement of 
freedom, will bring about the desired result. Roughly 
speaking, such a scheme would be founded on the irresistible 
necessity of growing more food in Great Britain. It is no 
longer a question of Free Trade or Protection. We are so 
encumbered with debt that we cannot afford to buy from 
abroad anything that can be grown at home. That, in a 
nutshell, is the case for increased production in regard to food- 
stuffs. It would give the Government a perfect right to 
send a qualified man to each county to tell that county what 
proportion of the land in its area was not producing in pro- 
portion to its capability. A responsibility of land-owning 
must be that the land is raised to a reasonable standard of 
production. He who will not consent to this must give others 
a chance. An application of this principle all round would 
soon make many thousand acres available. The next stage 
is that of combining forestry and reclamation. Much of the 
waste could be planted to advantage with trees. The rest 
of it could be made to bear fruit crops. No very great 
organising power would be needed to arrange that those 
engaged in forestry should have an opportunity of utilising 
their spare time to reclaim a few acres of land on the under- 
standing that they could become owners of that land at its 
agricultural value, that is, the value which it possessed 
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in its original prairie condition. 
The practicability of this scheme 
will be proved in the most con- 
vincing way possible by showing 
that in essentials it is already in 
operation. But that will be left to 
a future article. The present one 
is concerned with an attempt to 
deal with the doubting Thomas of 
agriculture. Here isa landed estate, 
well wooded, supplied with the 
finest grazing and arable, pedigree 
animals flourish on it, hay, corn 
and root crops of the best quality 
are grown, its orchards and fruit 
fields and gardens are splendid. 
The pictures we show ought to 
convince the reader of themselves, 
and they will do so as soon as he 
realises what the ground was on 
which they have been brought 
into being. Any traveller can see 
for himself. If he were to start 
from Antwerp and take the vicinal 
or light railway to Turnkout, on 
either side of the line he would see a 
variety of crops growing and, at 
the same time, catch glimpses of 
inland sand dunes and growing 
heather. We shall come back to 
this district later, but in the mean- 
time, pursuing our journey, we take 
a motor as far as it will go and 
then advance on foot. By the time 
that stage has been reached a true 
idea of the country will have been 
formed. The Campine stretches 
from Antwerp into Holland and 
contains the poorest land in 
Belgium. Standing in the middle 
of it one sees all round a great flat 
moor covered with heather and 
presenting to the eye a barren and 
hopeless picture. Its like is visible 
in many an English county. 
The light sands of our Eastern 
counties, such as Norfolk and 
Suffolk, are luxuriant in compari- 
son. It more resembles a York- 
shire or Northumbrian moor, such 
as at present has no value except a 
sporting one. Out of this wilder- 
ness was created the rich and beau- 
tifully wooded estate of Esbeek. 
The feat was not accomplished 
by some millionaire anxious at all 
costs to make a patrimony for 
himself, nor was it the work of a 
Government or a benevolent asso- 
ciation. It was done by a Dutch 
Insurance Company, Levensverze- 
kering-Maatschappij “‘ Utrecht,” a 
very enterprising organisation, but 
not one that on a first flush we 
should expect to set about a 
purely quixotic enterprise. That 
an insurance company chose this 
investment for its funds was simply 
due to the fact that its leading man 
recognises the security of doing so. 
No traveller can reach this estate 
without being made aware that 
in every direction the waste is 
being attacked by Belgians and 
Dutch with a brisk and cheerful 
activity. Reclamation has _ been 
going on so long now that they do 
not any longer regard it as expen- 
sive or risky. It is carried out 
purely as a matter of business and 
routine. Very little has been written 
and certainly it has not required 
much rhetoric to convince the 
Belgians and Dutch. Instead of 
talking, they act, and let the work 
be its own propagandum. How that 
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is so we as- 
certained by 
an unex- 
pected illus- 
tration. As 
we approach 
ed the farm- 
house we met 
a large com- 
pany © f 
D a:t'c. 5 
farmers who 
were com- 
bining plea- 
sure with 
instruction 
by paying an 
afternoon 
visit to this 
famous Tr e- 
clamation. I 
took a good 
look at the 
farmers. 
Their dress 
and appear- 
ance were 
those of what 
we would call 
“warm men” 
in the North 
—shrewd, : 
businesslike and with, what to foreign eyes, seemed 
to be an old-fashioned air that was not displeasing. The 
English farmers of to-day would probably have come in their 
motors, but they had driven mostly in four-wheeled carriages, 
expensive and good, yet unlike anything to be found in rural 
England ; and the horses which we found in the stable would 
have been valuable in any country in the world. These men 
looked at stock and crop with a professional eye and evident 
approval. At least, that was what one read in their faces, 
though more might have been ascertained by a linguist who 
happened to be familiar with the language in which they spoke. 

In “ Reclaiming the Waste” I described Esbeek from 
the reclaiming point of view. Some readers may remember 
the start with a team of six oxen dragging the plough up 
and down the great moorland eighteen years ago. I 
told how the Dutch writer of the report waxed poetical 
over the red letter day on which the work began. Among 
other things he told how the plough was followed by the 
great curlew whose dominion over these wastes is much more 
ancient than that of the family of Tuldanus to which they 
originally belonged. | When the oxen were superseded by 
a steam plough vomiting fire and flame from its nostrils it 
was thought that the curlew would disappear altogether. 
He has not done so, thanks to the fact that there are still 
many thousands of acres of unreclaimed heather land in 
the close neighbourhood of Esbeek. Indeed, on an adjoining 
estate, where reclamation work is proceeding, a still wilder 
inhabitant had been caught by the forester. It was a marsh 
harrier, long become practically, if not absolutely, extinct 
in Great Britain. It was said that the hazelhen (Bonasia 
sylvestris) and the rabbit would rejoice because they 
wander around cultivated fields for their food, and, indeed, 
proof was 
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THE APPLE HARVEST 
In the estate orchards this year ave magnificent crops. 
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lished and 
were visible 
grazing on 
the rich pas- 
tures just 
like Short- 
horns on an 
English park. 
The steading 
itself would, 
we are sure, 
satisfy even 
the critical 
eye of Mr. 
Wilfred 
Backley. 
The great 
cowshed is a 
model of 
what such a 
building 
should be— 
as clean as 
a drawing- 
room, as airy 
as a field 
itself, sup- 
plied with 
abundant 
water with 
a deep drain 
to carry off 
in the old-fashioned way, 
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the excreta which were not, 
conveyed to a subterranean tank below the cowshed, 
but to a large tank outside it. As the forester explained, 
the use of liquid manure in the Campine country is not 
looked upon as a matter of advisability, but of sheer 
necessity. He implied that only a lunatic would think 
otherwise of it. He is called the forester, but has been in 
charge of the farm for the last eighteen years and inhabits 
the farmhouse. It is the building seen in the centre of 
our tailpiece, easily distinguished by the lofty tower like 
a church steeple. This was not put up, however, with the 
idea of calling people to worship, but as a place from which 
the whole estate could be watched during the two dry seasons 
of the year in which fire constitutes a danger. The resinous 
conifera burn with a fury nothing can stop if they once take 
fire; hence the necessity of dividing the plantations in a 
way to check the inroad of the fire. This is done by having, 
in the first place, a broad rib of turf, a good 4oyds. across. 
Then, on the margin of the coniferous wood, are grown 
deciduous trees whose green leaves do not readily catch 
fire. It may be interesting to note that to encourage their 
growth blue lupins were grown among them. The surroundings 
of the homestead were still more remarkable. Our pictures 
give a rough idea of the splendid growth of thetrees. To the 
eye of any stranger the place appears as though it had been 
laid out and planted at least a century ago. [Even the orchard 
conveys no appearance of newness. I could at the present 
moment show anyone orchards that have been planted for 
nearly thirty years and still wear a new look. The trees have 
not grown anything like those at Esbeek, where the splendid 
abundance of the apple crop would have done credit to any 
orchard in the world. All this estate has been wrested 
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SILVER OF THE 


SWAYTHLING COLLECTION.—II 


By H. P. MitTcHe.t. 


HE reign of Queen Elizabeth was marked by an 
immense burst of activity in silversmiths’ work. 
Fed by the spoils of captured Spanish ships laden 
with silver from the mines of the New World, and 
fashioned under the fantastic impulse of the spirit 
of intellectual adventure, our craftsmen gave their invention 
full play. Here is a characteristic Elizabethan tankard, 
hall-marked in 1591-2, its domed cover embossed with fruits 
and tapered cylindrical body engraved with foliage. Another 
of 1618-9 shows how the type persisted into the next reign. 
Could there be a more effective contrast of style than the 
cup of 1587-8, exquisite in outline, delicately engraved and 
poised ona baluster stem ? The rosewater ewer of 1583-4 illus- 
trated, is as richly fantastic as the last was gracefully simple. 
It makes us regret that the dish with it does not belong, 
being contemporary French work, and the two remind us of 
the practical use of rosewater at a time when forks were held 
in contemptuous astonishment as a finicking Italian fashion. 

The most familiar of all the Elizabethan silversmiths’ 
productions, the Rhenish glazed stoneware jugs known as 
“ tiger-ware,” mounted with silver-gilt lid and foot, are 
represented by four good examples, three of them of the 
earlier years of Elizabeth and the fourth an Exeter production 
of some twenty years later, the domed cover and foot marking 
the change of fashion. 

More graceful are two bowls of Chinese porcelain with 
silver-gilt mounts. The one, mounted as a cup on a stem and 
foot, is of delicate porcelain probably of the Yung Lo 
period (1403-1424) with soft red outer surface. Its cover 
is engraved with radiating lines producing a surface resembling 
the grain of satin. The skill with which the squat form of 
the bowl is extended by its mounting into a highly graceful 
design is worth admiring. This piece has a personal history, 
having been presented by James II to his Groom of the 
Stairs, H. Green. The silver mounting is at least a hundred 
years earlier, but, like many such accessories, bears only a 
maker's mark without hall-mark. The other porcelain 
bowl is the familiar blue and white of the Ming period, and 
its mounts are similar in character to those of the splendid 
group of mounted porcelain presumed to have been given 
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by Queen Elizabeth to her minister Burghley, formerly one 
of the great possessions of Burghley House, now transferred 
to New York. Among other “ confections”’ of various 
materials such as our Elizabethan forefathers delighted in 
is a charming little tankard made of horn, with silver-gilt 
lid and foot most daintily chased, and a mother-o’-pearl 
bowl closed with a silver cover engraved with a lovely flower 
design dating from the last years of the century. A jug 
of Turkish pottery, mounted in 1586-7 lends a fine note of 
colour to the group. 

The salt-cellar, which held a peculiarly honourable 
place among the plate of earlier days is seen in an excellent 
Elizabethan series—a good example of the “bell” salt, 
tapering to a domed cover; an extremely fine standing 
salt of the cylindrical type, made at Exeter in 1582 ; a smal] 
variety of the same kind; and a circular trencher-salt. 
An interesting plain standing salt with steeple cover carries 
the story to the year 1626-7, and another of the hour-glass 
shape, hall-marked in 1656-7, illustrates the sterner taste 
of the Commonwealth. 

In the earlier years of the seventeenth century we have 
the steeple-cups already noticed, two engraved beakers, 
and a wine cup of 1609 on a slender stem. These pieces are 
still imbued with the spirit of the Elizabethan period. But 
after the first'quarter of the century a complete revulsion 
of taste took place, and the silver of Charles I and the Common. 
wealth is marked by a simplicity of style verging on the 
commonplace. Silver was scarce in the time of the Civil 
War, and the thin quality of such pieces as a “ saucer” 
(7.e., dish for sweet sauce) dated 1632-3 needs all its embossed 
decoration to give it interest. But how curiously primitive 
and limited is such decoration, compared with the richness 
and variety of Elizabethan design. A plainer simplicity 
prevails in the “‘ hour-glass ”’ salt already noticed, and in such 
an. uncouth Puritan production as a great two-handled 
covered cup with matted surface hall-marked in 1655-6. 
The noble polygonal cup of 1649-50, illustrated, boldly 
fashioned with the hammer and splendidly gilded, proves, 
nevertheless, that the Commonwealth could produce a good 
design on occasion. 








A” COUPLE OF FINE TANKARDS OF THE EARLY TYPE, hall-marked in 1591-2 (left) and 1618-19 (right), the later one showimg 
ea the persistence of Elizabethan design even in the latter half of James I’s reign. 





(Height of each, 7}1ns.) 
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The reign of Charles Il 
prought the second great out- 
burst of silversmiths’ work in 
this country, and for the first 
time silver is found even 
covering pieces of furniture, 
such as the celebrated tables 
and mirror-frames at Windsor 
and Knole. The period is 
represented in the Swaythling 
Collection by two or three of 
the familiar porringers and 
posset-cups, hase d and 
repoussé with tulip decoration 
or acanthus foliage, a couple 
of tankards and a flagon, and 
in a striking manner by a 
large oval dish, bearing, 
within a border of flower- 
work, a tent or tabernacle 
with the inscription ‘ The 
arms of the tribe of Judah 
given them by the Lord.” 
What the origin of the design 
and the history of the piece 
may be seems to be unknown, 
but that it is not unique 
was seen recently when a 
similar dish made its appear- 
ance at Christie’s. 

A less florid style marks 
the reign of William III, here 
seen in a very fine engraved 
and gilt dish by Peter 
Harache, and a pair of plates 
by Francis Garthorne similarly 
treated. 

Following the story of 
English silver into the 
eighteenth century we find a 
magnificent Monteith punch- 
bowl by Robert Cooper of 
1710-11, a helmet-shaped ewer 
by David Willaume, a lovely 
pair of engraved waiters by 
Paul Lamerie, and a lobed 
cup and cover with two 
handles of exceptionally 
beautiful form. But this work 
of the eighteenth century 
would require an article to 
itself, with a special survey 
of the remarkable group of 
Paul Lamerie’s work brought 
together by the late Lord 
Swaythling, lately added by 
the kindness of his successor 
to the loan collection at South 
Kensington. 

Nor can we do more than 
give a passing mention to the 
French silver shown in one 
of the cases, including the 
sixteenth century rosewater- 
dish already mentioned, and 
a porringer and cover of squat 
form in masterly technique 
by Claude Ballin, goldsmith 
to Louis XIV. Here, too, 
are three or four pieces of 
silver of medieval date, and an 
interesting group of chalices. 
Among these is an unusually 
fine English example with 
its paten, of the year 1518-9, 
and an Irish chalice of such 
exceptional interest as to 
deserve special notice. The 
eight-pointed foot and conical 
bowl are its main features, 
and its history is given by an 
inscription recording that 
Thomas de Burgo and Granina 
lumalle (O’Malley ?) had it 
made in 1494. Such a piece 
ot Irish silver of the fifteenth 
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A GROUP OF THREE TYPICAL VARIETIES OF SALT—a “‘ bell” salt of 1599-1600 (centre, height 
88ins.), a trencher salt of 1603-4 (left, diameter 23ins.), and a small cylindrical salt of abou 
1580 (right, height 33ins.). 
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POLYGONAL COVERED Cup, hall-marked in 1649-50. A magnificent piece of hammered plate 
of the first year of the Commonwealth, heavily gilded. (Height, 7}ins.). 
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WINE Cop, hall-marked in 1587-8. A graceful form set 
off with delicate engraving. (Height, 5}ins.). 





THE GREEN Cup. A Chinese porcelain bowl in Eliza- 
dethan silver-gilt mounting. Presented by James II to 
his Groom of the Stairs, H. Green. (Height, 7}ins.). 
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RHENISH STONEWARE JuG, with English mounts, hall- ROSEWATER Ewer, with hall-mark for 1583-4. Richly 
marked in 1566-7. One of the handsomest of these mounted chased with the fantastic decoration of the Elizabethan age. 


“ tiger-ware”’ qugs. (Height, 84ins.). (Height, 132ins.). 
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century is of unique interest, and it is supported here by 
four important pieces of Dublin work of William III’s 
time, a large mirror frame and three admirable caskets. 
Scotch silver is represented by a gocd example of the 
quaich or shallow bowl with two handles, and a 
globular teapot made at Aberdeen. But the great rarity 
is a rock crystal ewer with silver gilt mounting by George 
Heriot, the celebrated Edinburgh goldsmith, said to have 
been given by Queen Elizabeth to John, Earl of Mar, 
Regent of Scotland, for the baptism of one of his children. 
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Beautiful and interesting as all of these things are, 
it is the group of Early English plate, from Henry VIT 
to the Commonwealth, which remains the main attracticn 
of the collection. As has been said, this representation 
of the Old English silversmith’s art is a thing which 
our public collections do not possess, and a_ thing 
which no other private collection in England can equal. 
Is it a vain hope that it may by some means. find a 
permanent place of honour in the national museum at 
South Kensington ? 


MY LIFE 


I slept through the stir of a Spring-time morn 
When wonders were waking and woilds were born. 


I laughed in the light of a Summer’s day 
And idled its beautiful hours away. 


I wept in the dark of a Winter’s night 
For all I had missed when the world was light. 


ELLEN J. PAUL. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


S this issue goes to press we still wait to know who is 

to fill the vacant Presidency of the Board of Agriculture. 

The uncertain situation created by the lack of an official 

leader of our greatest industry goes from bad to worse. 

Last week we mentioned three men, any one of whom, 

if chosen, would do something to restore confidence, but they 

were not intended to exhaust the list of candidates. They were 

expressly stated to be names not hitherto mentioned. Last 

week there was a rumour that Lord Lee of Fareham was destined 

for another important office, but that story has faded, and the 

late Director-General of Food Production may yet fill the 

President's chair. He has the highly important qualifications 

oi administrative experience and of organising power. He had 

served at the Admiralty, the Ministry of Munitions, and at the 

War Office successfully before being placed in charge of the 

Food Production Campaign. At the moment these gifts are 

essential, for one has to reconstruct the Board on statesmanlike 

and efficient lines to enable it to tackle the new problems by which 
We are confronted. 

Of their complexity there can be no doubt, and complexity 
calls for clear vision, great energy and a determination to get 
things done, all qualities which Lord Lee possesses in large 
measure. 

It may be agreed that Lord Lee did not prove himself exactly 
popular with farmers as a whole during 1917-18. His marching 
orders from the Cabinet were to get land ploughed and grow 
more food at all costs, and he did it. Witha class so conservative 
as farmers this could not be made a popular policy, but it must 
not be forgotten that the people who administered the policy 
were mainly the farmers themselves, for they formed the 
majority of the County Executive Committees and were given 
a free hand in administratior, provided they got the land ploughed. 
It was Lord Lee’s function to get the work done, and Lord Ernle’s 
to smooth the farmer down when his feelings were too much hurt. 
Both did their work admirably, and no o.1e has the hardihood 
to suggest that the farming community lost money through the 
Food Production Campaign. 

America has clearly stated that the lack of shipping will 
prevent her feeding Europe, and already we must face the need of a 
new campaign. The longer it is left the more difficult will it be 
to organise. Farmers are so disgruntled by the failure of the 
Government to produce any sort of an agricultural policy that 
ploughland is tumbling back to grass with alarming rapidity. 
The fiats of the Wages Board cannot be obeyed, and enough 
men kept on the land for a safe areable increase, unless farmers 
have security that the prices fixed for produce will pay their 
ever-increasing costs of production and give a reasonable margin 
of profit. Justice for agriculture can only be won by a fighting 
President, and the Board needs a man of determination who will 
carry into effect the determined policy which the Prime Minister 
is believed to desire and to be ready to support. 


Determination, too, is needed if the stream of Land Settle- 


ment policy for ex-soldiers is not to trickle between high banks 
of statistics of what it is proposed to do, instead of developing 
rapidly into positive achievement. The County Councils may buy 
estates by the 10,000 acres and dispossess the sitting tenants, but 
unless the Board sees to it that the holdings are equipped with 
cottages and farm buildings, and that quickly, the two main 
results can only be would-be settlers waiting and embittered, 
and decreased food production meanwhile. There is a close 
parallel between Housing and Land Settlement. The local 
authorities have acquired thousands of acres as sites for houses, 
but nearly ten months after the Armistice there is not one house 
completed to 1,000 acres of sites. If the Board of Agriculture 
cannot go faster with Land Settlement than the Ministry of 
Health with Housing, a storm will develop which even the Prime 
Minister will find it difficult to dispel. 

But policy as to wages and prices and land settlement 
does not exhaust the problems of the new President. Agriculture 
must be tuned up all round. Research must be put on a basis 
which befits a great industry, and the results of researck made 
effective by education from the university down to the farm 
institute. The local organisation of agricultural effort was 
laid in ruins by the war and needs to be rebuilt on sure founda- 
tions. Agriculture has had a very heavy casualty list, and the 
gaps must be filled. Delay in grappling with the problem will 
mean a great drainage of the men who are ready to go on the land, 
but will weary of waiting. Already one of the Australian States 
has called for 12,000 settlers; East Africa will drain away some of 
our best, because best educated men, and the enormous prosperity 
of farming inthe United States means that not only the Empire 
but America will gather in those whom we need to keep. 

No one can deny that a successful and happy race of agri- 
culturists is essential to our national safety, but we have come 
to a parting of the ways. Either we return to the evil days 
when agriculture was the Cinderella of the industries, and forget 
the new hopes and new energies to which Lord Lee’s strong 
administration of the Food Production Department gave birth, 
or we go forward with the same high spirit, though not necessarily 
with the same methods. ~The fear of starvation drove the 
country to uneconomic courses and the Government to taking 
up the direct administration of cultivation. We believe that to 
have been justified by the life and death emergency ot 1917 
as much as the building of munition factories was justified, but 
the new situation will demand different methods more consonant 
with a future tending slowly to grow normal. Above all, it 
demands swiftness and courage in the official head of the 
Ministry at a time when Government direction and aid is 
inevitable. | When the list of the reconstructed Ministry is 
published, it will be scanned by thoughtful and patriotic men 
with the profound hope that agriculture has been placed in 
strong hands. 
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HE City was Sir John Shaw’s home until he acquired 
the Crown lease of Eltham Great Park, and it was at 
old St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, before it was burnt 
down and rebuilt by Wren, that he buried his first 
wife, Sarah Ashe. But although the new house was 
not yet finished, it was in Eltham Church that his second 
nuptials took place in 1663. Passing from the counting house 
to a country seat, he was not w ithout social ambitions, so that 
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This was originally an enclosed room. 





The opening into the staircase hall and the imitation 
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it was the daughter of a landowning knight and widow of a 
viscount that he now wedded and by whom he had a son, 
It was not, however, he who succeeded on his father’s death 
in March, 1680, but an elder half-brother, the second Sir John 
Shaw. It is the new owner who must be referred to in a corre- 
spondence dating from the summer of that year between John 
Evelyn and a Mrs. Owen of Eltham, who grew the then costly 
and fashionable tulip and did a little clandestine dealing in her 
produce unbeknown to her hus- 

- band. She sells some to Evelyn 

N ~y) for the Sayes Court garden, 

i and writes apologetically. But 

he answers reassuringly, telling 
her that to sell tulips is a 
“* traffic which is so innocent, so 
laudable‘and so !frequent even 
among very great persons,” 
that she may well do it openly 
and be in the best;company. 
As to Sir John,"Evelyn, who 
seems to be procuring him a 
gardener, begs Mrs. Owen to 
see him, but “ she cannot yet 
speak with him, being taken 
up so much with visitors.” 
However, Evelyn writes by 
return that though he was 
out “when Sir Jo. Shaw did 
us the honour of a_ visit,” 
yet ‘‘ I met him since casually 
in London, and kissed him 
then unfeignedly,’ which 
shows that French and English 
manners were more akin 
under Charles II than now. 
Although this Sir John 
bought an estate at Cheshunt 
—his successive marriages 
with the daughters of two 
London merchants may have 
procured the mean 
Lodge remained his chief seat, 
and there he died in 1721. 
His son and_ grandson, a 
third and fourth Sir John, 
followed in due course, but 
there is no record of any 
particular doings by them 
either at Eltham or in the 
world at large. The fourth 
baronet, who died in 1779, 
married the heiress of the 
Kenwards of Kenward Park 
in Kent, and their son, Sir 
John Gregory Shaw, who lived 
until 1831, seems to have 
preferred Kenward as a resi- 
dence—anyhow, towards the 
end of his life—for we find 
Eltham let in 1820 to Lord 
Wynford, in 1821 to Lady 
Crewe, and in 1837 to Lord 
Rivers. The last named had 
as his landlord the sixth 
baronet, Sir John Kenward 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” Shaw of Kenward, but two 
years later the long connec- 








marble columns are of nineteenth century date. tion of the Shaws with 
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Eltham Lodge came to an end. The original Crown lease 
was presumably for ninety-nine years, for it had still some 
years to run when the fourth baronet obtained a renewal 
in 1752. That was the year when he married Miss Kenward, 


and no doubt wished a secure tenancy before re-decorating 
the house for her reception. Again renewed, the lease finally 
expired in 1839, when the Crown regained possession of the 
Great Park and thus became owner of the fine Charles II 





Copyright 2.—THE STAIRCASE, 
house. It was still a desirable home for a London merchant, 
and was leased to Benjamin Wood, a younger brother of the 
man who had the unusual distinction of filling London’s 
Clvic chair two years in succession. Benjamin Wood only 
lived some half dozen years at Eltham Lodge, for he died in 
1845. But his widow continued there during the whole of 
the half century that she survived him, and we get a glimpse 
of what the old house was like during the last years when it 
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was properly cared for from her great-niece. Sir Mathew 
Wood, Benjamin’s elder brother, druggist and hop merchant, 
Lord Mayor in both 1815 and 1816, was the friend and 
counsellor of Queen Caroline and sat by her side in the open 
landau when she reached London in 1820, demanding to take 
her place at her husband’s coronation. Sir Mathew’s younger 
son sat on the Woolsack during Mr. Gladstone’s first adminis- 
tration as Baron Hatherley, while his elder son, Sir John, an 
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sex ‘‘ Squarson,”’ was the father of Field-Marshal Sir 
Evelyn Wood and of the lady who was successively Mrs. 
O’Shea and Mrs. Charles Stewart Parnell. She saw much of 
her great-aunt at Eltham, and in her “‘ Love Story” of her 
second husband jots down her reminiscences. She _ re- 
membered as a little child being “ allowed to sit by her side 
in the tapestry room trying to do some needlework under 


her supervision, and assisting her in the consumption of the 
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DOOR-CASE AND WINDOW-LINING IN 
ROOM. 
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LADIES’ ROOM, LETTERED [I ON -PLAN. 


With mid-eighteenth century plasterwork wall decoration. 
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luscious peaches she always had on the table. In those days 
I would have been wild with terror at the idea of being left 
alone with this aunt, who always wore the fashions of her 
early Victorian youth, and who would not tolerate the 
slightest noise in the house.” It would be about this time 
that the child’s mother, “ being of a curious disposition, 
took off some of the blue paper on a wall that appeared to 
move when the wind was strong. She thus discovered that 
the walls were hung with beautiful old tapestry depicting 
scriptural and mythological scenes.” The paper was care- 
fully removed by experts and the tapestry revealed. ‘‘ She 
was rewarded for the expense of restoring the beauty of the 
house by an application from the authorities to have it—the 
tapestry—delivered over to them.” On the plea that to move 
it would injure it, it was allowed to remain, and there, as we 
saw last week, it still is—kings and prophets looking down 
askance upon the bentwood seats and billiard tables that 
occupy the room. 

It was in the seventies, and as Mrs. O’Shea, that the 
niece took up her abode at Eltham and saw her aunt dailv. 
She had never left Eltham during her long widowhood, and 
“had only once been in a railway train, living in complete 
seclusion in her fine old Georgian house, only ‘ taking the air ’ 
in the grounds adjoining or emerging forth in her chariot to 
drive for an hour daily.”” Clever and well read, “ she lived 
in the intellectual world of the Greek poets and of Addison, 
Swift and Racine ; and there was a leisure and a scholarly 
atmosphere about her life that seemed to banish the hurry 
and turmoil of the modern world at her gate.’’ She loved 
to be read to, and among those who came regularly for this 
purpose was George Meredith, whose visits are thus described : 

My aunt was very particular that no one should tread upon the 
highly polished floor of her house, and, as the two large halls had only 
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rugs laid about on the shining surface, one had either to mak> many “ tacks ” 
to reach the desired door or seat, or take a short cut tiptoe and risk. her 
“displeasure.” It was amusing to watch George Meredith ‘on his excur- 
sions from the front door to the dressing-room at the foot of the stairs, 
where my aunt kept three pairs of slippers for the use of her “ gentlemen 


A. Hall. 8. Bed- 
chamber, now 
smoking-room. 
c. Dressing - room 
under west landing. 
Dd. Lining - room. 
E. Ante-chamber or 
south vestibule. 
F. Breakfast - room. 
G. Small room, with 
Charles II corner 
chimney piece. 
H. Small room, with 
Jacobean chimney- 
piece. 1. Parlour, 
now ladies’ room. 
J. Secondary stair. 





51520 4 40 So 


kK. Main staircase, , 

SKETCH PLAN OF GROUND FLOooR | oF 

ELTHAM LODGE AS COMPLETED BY HUGH 
May IN 1664. 


now ihrown into 
the hall. 


readers” lest their boots should soil the carpets. To reach this little room 
he had—if in a good mood and conforming to his old friend’s regulations— 
to walk straight ahead past the room and make a detour round a pillar of 
(imitation) green marble and a table, back to the door. On days of 
rebellion against these forms and ceremonies he would’ hesitate for a 
moment just inside the door, and, with reckless uplifting of his head, begin 
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Plaster drop and looking-glass between windows. 
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a hasty stride across the sacred places; a stride which became an 
agitated tip-toeing under the scandalised gaze of the footman. Before 
he began to read to my aunt the following dialogue invariably took 
place : 
“ Now, my dear lady, I will read you something of my own.” 
‘Indeed, my dear Mr. Meredith, I cannot comprehend your works.” 
“T will explain my meaning, dear Mrs. Wood.” 
“You are prodigiously kind, dear Mr. Meredith, but I should 
prefer Moliére to-day.” 

The imitation green marble pillars are those inserted 
when the hall—originally a shut-off room, as seen in the plan— 
was thrown together with the staircase, as shown in the 
illustrations (Figs. 1 and 2). The attribute Georgian, applied 
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Copyright. 8.—CHIMNEYPIECE IN LADIES’ 
by Mrs. O’Shea, is not entirely incorrect, as much decorative 
change took place in that period. We have just seen how the 
fourth Sir John Shaw both renewed the lease and married 
an heiress in 1752, a date which fits in very well with a good 
deal of very excellent work in several of the rooms. That 
lying left of the hall and lettered 1 on the plan has an excellent 
wall scheme of plasterwork such as Gibbs favoured, and which 
continued until Robert Adam made a new manner fashionable. 
The side next the hall (Fig. 5) has between the doorways an 
oblong frame with much shell and swag ornament enclosing 
a roundel for a bust, too shallow for it to nestle in, so that 
a bracket has to rise out of the frame enrichment for it to stand 
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on. Above the doorway, both on this and on the chimney. 
piece side, are crossed palm branches, and on either side of the 
chimneypiece (Fig. 8) elaborate “ drops ” frame a profile heed 
and in design are quite different from the other pair of drops 
which replace doorways on the east wall (Fig. 6). Between 
the windows the drop is larger and more elaborate and frames, 
looking-glass (Fig. 7). A ceiling in the same style and using 
the same motifs is spoiled by a modern gas pendant in the 
most flagrant Gothic taste. The mantelpiece is excellent 
in design, and the classic scene of the overmantel was rightly 
chosen as sympathetic with the whole decorative scheme, 
which includes admirable carved enrichments to the doorways, 
dado and_ shutters. Except 
for a terrible “ lincrustaing” 
of the dado, the same highly 
finished and well executed 
woodwork appears in the 
dining-room (Fig. 3) ap- 
proached through the south 
vestibule or ante-chamber, 
Here, too, the fourth baronet 


set a very choice marble 
mantelpiece. The — framing 
and enrichments are all of 


Carrara marble, but there are 
panels of a fine coloured and 
figured marble of the fleur de 
péche type, and on this are 
placed sculptured goats in 
white, and in white also is 
the central panel of pastoral 
boys (Fig. 13). 

There is exceptional finish 
about all the woodwork cf 
this period in the house, 
The room to the right of the 
hall (B on plan) shows a 
doorway similar to thos 
already mentioned, but the 
same motifs are never re 
peated. An artist and nota 
tradesman was employed, and 
he excelled himself in one of 
the upstairs rooms which, one 
likes to think, was _ specially 
prepared as the boudoir of 
the 1752 bride. It is divided 
by a round-arched screen of 
the utmost refinement of 
design and _ perfection of 
craftsmanship, but the room 
is so small that a complete 
photograph of it is unobtain- 
able. The portion of it shown 
(Fig. 12) in connection with 
the window recess reveals the 
richness of the treatment. All 
the carving is delicate and 
crisp, but that of the capitals 
and modillions should be 
especially studied by students 
of our eighteenth century 
woodwork, 

Equally gocd and quite 
consonant in design is the 
chimneypiece, which uses the 
device — much favoured by 
the Burlingtonian copiers 0 
Inigo Jones—of drapery 
swags starting from 4 
female mask and disappeat- 
ing above the broken 
architrave moulding to Tt 
appear as a drop within 
the architrave. The Eltham example (Fig. 11) is small 
but very felicitous and, with the overmantel, completes the 
decoration of a little room which is a gem of Georgian time 
and a national art treasure—but it is used as a secretary’ 
office! Still more brutal has been the action of the Government 
authorities with a still finer mantelpiece—a quite exceptiona 
example of the Chippendale Chinese style (Fig. 14) that 
was simply torn out to provide lavatory <ccommcdation for 
the golfers who use a noble upper chamber (Fig. 10), with 
splendid pillared screen and a magnificent ceiling of the 
Hugh May period, for the hanging up of an endless array ° 
clothes depending from an endless number of iron hooks. 
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SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 


No blame whatever can attach to the golf club, who, as tenants, 
use the accommodation in the manner necessary for their 
purpose as provided and arranged for by their landlord, on 
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ARCHED SCREEN IN SMALL 
UPSTAIRS ROOM. 

priceless example of our Late Stuart period. But is 
there any future for the equally valuable Eltham? Will 
the contemptuous neglect of it by the Government depart- 


whom the whole responsibility rests. There are several ment in charge continue till leaky roofs and other ravages of 


of Hugh May’s ceilings in the house showing the abandon- 


ment of the structural and severe character of the beam and 


panel schemes devised by Inigo Jones and used at Coleshill, 
and the adoption of the entirely decorative and involved 
arrangement of the highly enriched ribs and frames and the 
elaborate panel ornamenta- 


tion which marks the plaster- 
work of the Wren period. 
The plasterers, just before 
and after the Restoration, 


did not so much model or 


cest their ceiling wreaths 


as build them up of sepa- 


rately wired fragments— 
leaves, flowers and fruit. 
The Eltham ceilings, of 
which another, in the room 


.on the left side of the garden 


vestibule (F on plan), is also 
illustrated (Fig. 9), show this 
method excellently. The 
upstairs one is very similar 
to that in the ‘‘ Cabal’”’ room 


at Ham House, which like- 


wise has a great wired wreath 


and segmental panels of 


acanthus leafage. Fortu- 
nately, Ham House is in the 
hands of a private individual 
who realises the value of his 
inheritance and the responsi- 
bility of his trusteeship, so 
that we can feel secure that 
at will continue intact as a 
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time and treatment complete its ruin ? 

Situated near London and in a populous district, the 
house should have been carefully renovated so as to disclose 
and display all its features, those of the eighteenth as well 
as those of the seventeenth century, and fitted up intelligently 


and lovingly as a complete 
and convincing museum of 
the architecture, decorations 
and furnishing of the style ot 
which Inigo Jones was the 
founder and which was carried 
on in principle, but with 
varying detail, for a hundred 
years by his followers. That 
has not been done, and may 
now be difficult of realisation. 
The best solution might be 4 
mutual arrangement between 
the Crown and the Golf Club 
that are the present lessees, 
whereby the house, ade- 
quately repaired and 
furnished unobtrusively and 
knowledgeably, should be 
worthily treated as a splendid 
club-house. Low, incon- 
spicuous annexes—temporaly 
in character—could be accom 
modated in the yard to the 
east of the old house and 
contain all dressing-rooms, 
lavatories and other domestic 
and service accommodation S° 
as to clear one and all of the 
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fine rooms on both storeys of undesirable and degrading 
adjuncts and admit of their being given full value, and used, 
as far as possible, for their original purpose. 

Thus the club, reaching an exceptional position as 
regards the amenity and distinction of its head-quarters, 
would find rapid increase in its importance, membership 
and prosperity, and the Government could not fail to 
deal generously with tenants who were assisting it in 
doing its duty by a building of great charm as well as of 
exceptional technical interest. H. AvRAY TIPPING. 


EX-ARMY CHARGERS 
AND RACING 


HE demobilisation of horses, which actually started in 

England a few days after the signing of the Armistice, 

has touched racing. The average reader will scarcely 

believe such a thing possible. He associates Army hcrses 

with heavy and light draught for guns and transport, 

mules for transport and Divisional Ammunition Columns, and 

troop horses for cavalry. Yet it is a fact that a great many 

thoroughbred horses found their way to our Forces in France. 

The Field-Marshal, Sir Douglas Haig, would not ride anything 

except a well bred charger, or on occasions a three-parts bred 

hunter or high-class cob of the polo pony stamp. Sir Henry 

Horne, who commanded the First Army, was very particular about 

being ona “ blood ’un,”’ and Sir Arthur Holland, who commanded 

an Army Corps, had quite a nice little stable at his headquarters, 
but then he had Walter Bulteel as A.D.C., so why wonder ? 

What of the nice horses that were continually going out 

to Major-General John Vaughan when he was with the 
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cavalry, to General Monkhouse, General D’Arcy 
Legard, General Bethell, and, of course, a host 
of others? Yes; some fine thoroughbreds were 
bought by the Remount Department in this country 
and sent to France as chargers. What has become 
ofthem ? Everybody asks that question ? ‘‘I never 
came across any,’’ says one who was serving out 
there. Yet they undoubtedly went, or how is it those 
mentioned above had even their large wants satis- 
fied ? And what sort of horses have they been racing 
all these weeks and months past in the territory covered 
by our Army of Occupation ? Not L.D.’s; unless 
to hide their existence they were returned on the 
ration strength of headquarters and units as light 
draught horses as used in the transport ! 

Well, I started by saying that demobilised 
horses have appeared on the racecourse. There was 
a case the other day of one actually winning. This 
was Zuider Zee, a son of Zinfandel and Carbide, who 
won a race at Lewes last week for Captain F. 
Langton. Zuider Zee was bred by Lord Howard de 
Walden, and I seem to remember ‘‘ Bob ’”’ Dewhurst 
training him at Newmarket, and, after him, Victor 
Tabor at Epsom. He went out to France as a 
charger about 1916, and as the Army would rot buy 
him under five years of age, he must be pretty useful 
as an old racehorse to be capable of winning now 
on the top of his experiences in France. Of course, 
it must not be assumed that he was under shell fire 
day and night in France. Someone was taking good 
care of him, no doubt ! 

At Brighton the other day I saw a horse com- 
peting named Prevoyant, with brands on his off 
quarter denoting that he was bought for the Army by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Badcock, who commanded the 
Remount Depot at Arborfield Cross, near Reading. 
It was at Brighton in 1914 that I saw this same horse 
give a vicious display of kicking in the paddock, 
and, oddly enough, he did the same thing in the 
same paddock last week after having been in France 
as a “charger.’”’ A charger indeed! I wonder whose 
misfortune it was to have him in France or whether his 
vice is only associated with racing! Mr. George 
Lambton has recovered old Seaton Delaval, who 
used to carry Lord Derby's colours before going to 
France as a charger, but the horse is not in training. 
He goes about with the brilliant mare, Diadem, 
as companion. The two were in the paddock together 
at Ascot and later at Liverpool. We are sure to see 
repatriated horses performing under National Hunt 
rules. Some have had names registered for them 
already. Their pedigrees are unknown, and the only 
description applying to their origin is based on some 
such words as these: ‘‘ Bought at auction at 
Messrs. ——— from surplus Army horses, etc.”’ 

I mentioned General John Vaughan’s name 
just row. I am told that a great many really good 
chargers and cobs were sent out to him. They could 
not possibly have been for his own personal use, 
so that it is fair to assume that he distributed them 
among the officers of the Cavalry Division with which he was 
specially associated. He had a Santoi horse, and another which 
was quite well known as a winner on the flat over fences and over 
hurdles, was Ben-a-Beg, who used to carry the colours of the late 
Sir Peter Walker. He was a grand chestnut horse, and I should 
say he made an ideal cavalry charger. Then another which 
went over about the same time was a bay horse named Southern- 
down. He was by Desmond, and, writing from memory (for 
I saw him sold), I believe Mr. Bower Ismay gave 3,000 guineas 
or 4,000 guineas for him as a yearling at Doncaster. He was no 
good as a racehorse, but the Government got him for £70 or so 
asacharger. Irecall Grey Barbarian and Exit, both of which did 
well in France. The former went to the Scots Greys, and both 
have since figured in those sporting race meetings at Divisional 
Headquarters, etc. And while writing on this subject let me not 
overlook another ex-Army horse which IJ noticed racing at Brighton 
last week. Irefer to Mr. J. B. Joel’s Sirian, who finished second 
to Linton for a selling race. It was this same Sirian (by Sunstar) 
which finished second for the Middle Park Plate won by Argos. 
Early in 1918 Mr. Joel sold him to the Army in order that he might 
be allotted to his son, Lieutenant H. J. Joel, of the 15th Hussars. 
So Sirian was branded and sent to France, and in due course he 
reached the 15th Hussars, via Childwickbury, Southampton, 
Dieppe and Abbeville. He was an extraordinarily good horse, 
whether on parade or in action, and as steady as a veteran old 
troop horse under fire. He was frequently in action, and when 
his time for repatriation came the starting point of his long 
journey back to England was Germany. Mr. Joel had the 
option, which he promptly exercised, of buying him back. Had 
he won that selling race no one would have had money enough 
to buy him. He was started so as to let it be said that Charles 
Morton had succeeded in restoring some of the edge to his speed, 
and when shortly twenty odd yearlings go from Childwickbury 
to Morton’s stable at Wantage he will be invaluable for teaching 
the young entry how to gallop. PHILLIPPOS. 
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A CAR IN CLOUDLAND 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Warp MuIR. 


HE difficulty of describing the experience of flight 

in an aeroplane is that there is no familiar sensation 

with which it can be compared. It does not resemble 

tobogganing or motoring or yachting or travelling 

in an express train. All these modes of motion involve 
adherence to surfaces: the law of gravity obtrudes itself on us, 
in a more or less irritating degree: we are in contact with the 
material universe and we suffer from its friction. The smoothest 
train, the best-sprung automobile, the toboggan on the Cresta 
ice-run, is tied to earth and is rubbing against a physical 
resistance : even the yacht is continually straining in its struggle 
through the water. But the aeroplane, as far as its passenger 
is concerned, is something quite new, something fantastically 
different. The medium through which it projects itself may, 
as a fact, offer frictional objec- 
tions to our passage; but we 
do not sense them: they are 
the engine’s affair. Tnere is 
nothing similar to the grinding 
or thudding or purring or 
jumping of wheels’ tyres on 
road or rail: nothing like the 
scrape of runners on snow or 
the slapping of waves on a 
boat’s side. In the latest 
pattern otf aeroplane there is 
not even the roar of the wind, 
and only to a modified extent 
the noise of the propeller. 

It was this absence of wind 
and noise that was the most 
striking feature of a journey 
which I recently enjoyed in 
one of these new machines. I 
sat in an upholstered seat, in 
a closed compartment, and, 
watching the beautiful world 
gliding far beneath me, I felt 
as though I were floating 
rather than flying. Floating in 
extraordinary comfort and 
luxury, too. During the war 
I had flown once in an aero- 
plane; and though the trip 
was interesting and exciting, the adjective ‘‘ luxurious ”’ could 
not sincerely be applied to it. The racket of the engine was 
outrageous, and a truly frightening gale tore at one’s head and 
shoulders projecting from a kind of coalscuttle hole in the 
fusilage. I was strapped into that hole—a significant pre- 
caution (as it seemed to me in my timidity) ; and if I wished to 
communicate with my pilot I had to scrawl the message on a 
scrap of paper and hand it to him to read. Conversation was 
impossible in the midst of such a dazing clamour. Well, in the 
closed compartment of the new machine in which I have just 
been privileged to make an aerial voyage there were none of 
these inconveniences. I wes as cosy as though this were a 
motor car with shut windows. There was no wind whatever, 
of course. A tornado may have beaten on us—we were being 
hurled through space at a trifle less than a hundred miles an 
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MELBURY PARK (ONE OF LORD ILCHESTER’S SEATS) 
UNDERNEATH THE PLANE, WHICH IS SEEN ON THE LEFT. 





hour—but not the slightest draught reached the calm of the 
passengers’ cabin. I could—and did—talk to my one fellow. 
passenger ; I could—and did—talk to our pilot. He explained 
his joy-stick, his foot-steering of the rudder, and all the array 
of his curious and delicate instruments: he explained these to 
me, I say, by word of mouth when we were actually in flight, 
And I could move about from the window on one side of the 
car to the window on the other without affecting the balance 
of the machine. I could take snapshot photographs. I could 
write memoranda in a notebook. I could smoke, and I could 
have read a newspaper in peace—only that the marvels of the 
prospect beneath our keel made such a notion a sacrilege, 
Aeroplane flight was wonderful before ; but ow (I reflected, 
as I surveyed the colossal panorama from the window) it has 











THE SEA COAST—MISTS. 


reached a refinement which can only be characterised as dream- 
like. What epicures we are to become, in savouring strange 
beauty ! Many of us thought we had attained something like 
bliss when we coasted in a fine car down the irreproachable 
surface of a first-class alpine road. But now we can coast, 
with an equivalent smoothness, and at enormously greater 
speed, not merely down but wp those other and far more glorious 
Alps—the Alps of the air: the solemn piles of cumulus which 
lie motionless in the summer sunset and whose marble cliffs 
and valleys, castles and spires, are coloured like St. John’s 
description of the New Jerusalem ‘‘ pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass.” The exploration of cloudland is a thrill 
hitherto reserved for the few. To-morrow the rich man will 
take up a group of guests in his aeroplane any afternoon, 
between lunch and tea, to have a look at the sun, if the sky is 
overcast, or to scale the peaks 
and thread the chasms of the 
unbelievable cloudscapes which 
occur more particularly on 4 
day when there are periods 
of alternating sunshine and 
shadow. Instead of having 4 
run in the motor to some 
familiar show-place we shall 
take wing above the clouds to 
views which in the nature of 
things cannot possibly be 
familiar, for they are never 
the same two hours i 
succession. 

Until recently such a pro- 
gramme was an affair, as 
have said, of noise and head- 
ache. Even now most if not 
all of the machines occasionally 
patronised by civilians are 
adaptations of war models. 
Tne bombs are taken off and 
passengers put in. That 1s 
hardly the formula for the 
development of the private 
aeroplane de luxe. It is 
though we attempted to com 
vert an ammunition lorry into 
a Lanchester. Bui the aero- 
plane in which I travelled the 
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LOOKING TOWARDS THE TAIL OF THE AEROPLANE: 


RUDDER WIRE ON 


RIGHT. 
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other day—its name is the Westland Limousine—has been 
designed de novo for passenger travel. No preoccupation with 
war-time requirements has entered into the calculation of its 
makers. Tne civilian amateur, though he may wish to go fairly 
fast, does not need to escape trom an enemy or do stunts over 
hostile guns or loop the loop. He wants steadiness, extreme 
reliability, and comfort. Tne limousine machine offers him all 
these to a pitch unheard of in any war-time aircraft. Which 
means that, as soon as a supply of these machines is ready, the 
reasonably wealthy citizen will be able to own one, as he now 
owns car and yacht, and tour a realm of fairylike glamour. The 
machine will cost him approximately what a Rolls-Royce now 
costs (it may be mentioned that it has a Rolls-Royce engine), 
and, built in the most fastidious English fashion of thorough- 
ness, should last for years. 

. I must admit that luxury and good taste are very pleasant 
features of life. The “‘ finish”’ of that aerial limousine, as its 
aluminium-hued door was thrown open for me to enter, was 
delightful: the padded chairs, the plate-glass windows, the 
grey paintwork. One sank into one’s fauteuil: the engine 
hummed : the aerodrome began to race past : there was a slight 
sensation of bouncing: and then—a tree-top shaved past below 
the window-sill. We had quitted the earth. The aerodrome 








CROSSING A COUNTRY TOWN. 


sheds and the engineering works spread themselves like toys 
underneath us: then the toy town beyond (it was Yeovil) : 
and then the emerald meadows and hedgerows and woods of 
Somerset. Presently a gentleman’s estate, with its mansion 
and lake in the middle of a park, slid by at an enormous depth: 
it was Melbury, one of Lord Ilchester’s places. We were rising. 
The hills flattened, became mere wrinkles. A field of yellow 
corn looked like a square of smooth sand. Real sand, a long 
winding ribbon of it with a fringe of blue and white, rose above 
our widening horizon. We were at the sea. A moment later 
the sea was under our windows, shifting and shimmering like 
shot silk. We turned along the shore. The white buildings 
of a coastguard station, tiny as ivory dice on green baize, came 
and went. Then there was a lagoon, famous in these parts as 
a swannery. We swooped down to inspect the swans and spun 
over them at a couple of hundred feet. Soon came busy 
Weymouth, ina smoke-pall. Wesoared. I felt the air becoming 
colder and colder. Mist blew by, in shreds. It thickened. We 
were mounting blindly through opaque fog—the clouds. And 
then—oh, marvel !—we were above the clouds, and all around 
lay a region clear and pallid, icy in its magnificence, and as 
lonely as the poles. 


There are no words to paint the joy of flying above clouds. 
The spectral shacow of our machine pursued us up hill and down 
dale across a floor of wavering pearl. And it may seem vulgar, 
but really there was something piquant about looking forth on 
to clouds in this lazy, lolling style, from a cushioned armchair 
and from behind a plate-glass wincow-pare. To cruise across 
cloudland in a limousine, to eat one’s sandwich and smoke one’s 
cigar while traversing ethereal kingdoms of loveliness, Fas a 
kind of voluptuous impudence which sharpens one’s pleasure 
oddly. It was triumphant. Especially was it triumphant 
when the gauzy cloudscape below us thinned, and, streaming 
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past, was torn into shreds and revealed the dim earth, six 
thousand feet down: rather drab and humdrum—no fit place 
(one felt, in one’s aloof superiority) for haughty pioneers of 
the novel. : 

However, one must descend in the long run. Even the 
lucky possessor of an aerial limousine must return to lteryq 
firma at the end of three hundred miles or so. The bling 
slide-down through the strata of fog was inevitable: for a few 
minutes our pilot was steering by compass: and then— 
Yeovil again, and the aerodrome, and the shave across the 
tree-tops. We had landed. 





NATURE NOTES 


THE HYANA DOG 


AUNT in outlines, strangely coloured, a tiger for 
ferocity, a wolf for speed and endurance, a fox for 
cunning—the remarkable African wild dog, or hyzna 
dog, is one of the most interesting of all wild beasts. 
Living entirely on the game which it can run down, 

it is pre-eminently built for speed. Large individuals have 
the stature of a tall greyhound, standing some 27ins. at the 
shoulder, while the limbs are long, and the feet comparatively 
small, having but four toes apiece. The muzzle is short and 
squarish ; the broad, flat head is decorated with curious wide 
ears, so neatly rounded that they seem to have been trimmed 
with scissors. The tail carries a small brush, but the coat is 
entirely unlike that of any other dog, for it is quite woolly and 
easily comes out, being entirely devoid of long hairs. 

The extraordinary appearance of the wild hound is heightened 
by its coloration; this is not only bizarre in the extreme, but 





A PAIR OF AFRICAN WILD DOGS. 


differs in each individual. Not only so, but even in the same 
animal the pattern differs on each side of the body, thus recalling 
the ocelot tiger cats of South America, which vary not only 
inter se but also intra se, so to speak. The hyzna dog is marbled 
over with a mixture of black, white and ochraceous grey; the 
end of the tail is usually white, but may be buff. In spite of the 
great individual variatior, local races can be recognised—thus 
Cape specimens are usually yellow with a whitish neck-ruff ; 
Mozambique examples are equally yellow and black with a sable 
ruff; while the East African race is very dark—such yellow as 
appears being tinged with orange; and the Somali race are 
dwarfs, the yellow being buff and not orange in hue. There 
is usually in all races a dark line running from between the eyes 
backwards over the neck. 

The African dog fairly puzzled the old naturalists, who at 
first classed it as a hyena. The traveller, Burchell, brought 
home a live one, which he kept chained up in a yard tor more 
than a year ; it was savage with its attendant, but quite friencly 
with a domestic dog. It was frequently visited by an able 
naturalist, Colonel Hamilton Smith, who was the first to recognise 
that the strange animal was a true, though somewhat uncon- 
ventional, canine species. Another example lived in the Tower 
menagerie ; it was amiable and playful with a young lion which 
shared its apartment, and even made friendly overtures to a 
surly striped hyena. In recent years the writer noticed a very 
tame individual in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris; while in 
1900 a fourth example was exhibited in the London Zoo—tke beast 
being as lively as a terrier, and playing an absurd romping game 
with a piece of cloth. 

Sir Cornwallis Harris, in his now rare book ot portraits of 
African animals, has figured the hyena dog. The scene is laid at 


the bottom of a low rocky hill. Countless vultures are floating 
down to a carcase, which is already almost hidden by a struggling 
gorging company composed of more vultures and two species 
of hyena. Hard by are seen five wild dogs, apparently from their 
nonchalant attitudes comfortably full-fed ; two of the animals 
are standing, two squat on their haunches, while the fifth is 
reclining as if to aid digestion. All five hounds are differently 
marked, an important tribute to the truthfulness of the delinea- 
tion; for armchair illustrators of books are apparently quite 
ignorant of the strange instability of this species, and if called 
upon to figure a pack of hyena dogs invariably draw all of them 
exactly alike. 

A pathetic story is related of a pair of wild dogs that lived 
many years ago in the Zoo. The male, which had been several 
months in the collection, died in convulsions—due, it was thought 
from subsequent appearances, to inflammation of the brain. 
The bitch became inconsolable; steadfastly refusing food, she 
pined away and died in ten days. Since the death of her mate 
she had lost some tolb. or t2lb., but no morbid condition was 
found ;_ she had thus died of a ‘‘ broken heart.”’ Such affection 
for a partner contrasts sharply with the merciless ferocity which 
these animals exhibit towards their prey. 

No less than six litters of this interesting animal were born 
in the Dublin Zoological Gardens between January, 1896, and 
January, 1900. The puppies all had relatively small ears, which 
did not begin to grow much til] towards the end of the second 
month, while the yellow patches in the coat were not assumed 
for some days later. GRAHAM RENSHAW. 


THE POSSIBLE EFFECT OF AVIATION ON 
WILD BIRDS. 


For some years past students of wild bird life have been 
exercising their minds as to the ultimate effect of the aeroplane 
and airship upon the avifauna of this country. 

It is well known that the majority of wild birds, on being 
disturbed or attacked, seek safety by taking to flight, but if 
the attack proceeds from the air, it will readily be understocd 
that such birds will take cover under fear, and that the frequent 
repetition of this will ultimately frighten them away either as 
visitors or as nesting birds. In support of this statement the 
following instances are submitted. 

In June, 1918, I was watching a large number of herring, 
black-headed and common gulls feeding upon the shore refuse on 
the east sands of St. Andrews Bay. The shore was deserted but 
for these birds, and the writer was under cover. Suddenly 
signs of commotion were noticed, the birds ceased to feed and 
commenced to run to and fro; some evidently were inclined to 
take to flight ; they rose for a few feet into the air, but quickly 
settled down again. By this time the hum of the propeller of 
an aeroplane could be distinctly heard, and some forty-five seconds 
later one came into view at a height of probably 1,500ft. to 2,oo0tt. 
The gulls gave a peculiar low shrill cry, entirely urlike their 
natural call, and then, flying very low, some went to the right 
and some to the left, most of them seeking the shelter of the 
sand dunes. 

On the sand dunes along the East Coast for many years 
past the common tern has nested. In the spring of 1915 scores, 
if not hundreds, of nests could be seen; this year they have been 
exceedingly few. A careful observer assures us that during the 
nesting season this bird exhibits signs of the greatest distress 
when any aircraft are passing over. The parent birds run along 
the ground, then fly into the air, hovering for a time in the 
Vicinity of the young birds or nest, only to quickly alight again 
and hide in the grass. 

Recently I noticed four song thrushes fly down to tke 
ground on the approach of two aeroplanes and _ hide beneath 
some rbododendron bushes. I was sufficiently near to see them 
quite distinctly, and for nearly three minutes they remained 
in a crouching attitude and perfectly still, not venturing forth 
until the two machines had travelled some distance away: 
Swallows on another occasion were seen to dart about 
a most agitated manner on the near approach of an aeroplane, 
ard on the appearance of a second and a third they disappeared 
from the neighbourkood altogether and were not again seen for 
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an hour or more. Pheasants and grouse seem particularly 
sensitive, the former crowing long before an aeroplane is visible 
or even within hearing of the human ear. 

On a beautiful afternoon, with a slight west wind, a number 
of mallard, teal and shelduck were observed feeding, the 
latter with their young. Suddenly the mallard and teal rose 
and, flying very low, passed to my right, and dispersed a con- 
siderable distance away ; following them with the field glasses, 
this action was seen to be repeated, when they were lost to 
view by turning to see what had happened to the shelducks. 
Not one could be seen. Just then the hum of some aircraft 
could be very faintly heard and one came into view, some 
distance away, on my left in the west. Some three or four 
minutes later I moved out of the long grass in which I had 
been lying, and shelducks and eider ducks rose in numbers, 
some within three or four yards of where I had _ been 
watching, and at least 5oyds. from the spot where they had 
been feeding. 

It is significant that in May last, on the occasion of the 
presentation of the freedom of the city of St. Andrews to Field- 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, when a large fleet of aeroplanes flew 
over the city and outskirts, more than one observer remarked 
upon the complete absence of bird life, not only at the actual 
time, but for some hours afterwards. The only birds seen were 
the jackdaws in great commotion. 

The subject is a wide and complicated one, and before 
very long will force itself upon the notice of ornithologists. 
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All reliable evidence should be secured and carefully 
scheduled. WALTER EE. COLLINGE. 
THE YOUNG PEEWIT. 

Young peewits are able to run about in a remarkably 
short time after being hatched, the exposed situations of their 
birthplaces having, no doubt, caused them to acquire this early 
activity. They are also astonishingly clever at hiding them- 
selves from danger. I recently saw one about 4oyds. from me 
ona moor. On seeing me approaching it ran about for a little 
among tufts of grass and then suddenly disappeared. When I 
reached the place where I had seen it last I was some time in find- 
ing the cunning youngster, and I believe I had actually looked at 
it without recognition. It was in the middle of a tuft of grass 
with its head well down, though its bright eyes could watch me 
through the grass. The bird was not quite fully fledged, and 
the feathers on its back were exactly the colour of pieces of 
dried cow-dung which lay about near by. Had I not known 
the bird was there I should certainly have passed it by for 
one of these. I stroked it, but it did not move. All the time 
the parent birds were vociferously crying and beating the air 
close above my head. When I moved away they followed, 
but the young bird did not stir so long as I could keep its hiding- 
place in sight. It knew that as long as its parents kept up 
their warning cries its duty was to lie low, and that when quiet- 
ness reigned once more it would be safe to come out and resume 
feeding. }. 
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Scottish Literature, Character and Influence, by G. Gregory Smith. 
(Macmillan.) 


R. GREGORY SMITH, in a style that is style, 

though curiously interlarded, has written a brilliant 

and interesting book. Yet it reminds us of a 

drouthy Scot who in his day and generation dis- 

tinguished between drinking for dry and drinking 
for drink. The observer of his potations could not always 
determine which was which! A kindred puzzle about Mr. 
Smith is whether his search is for good literature or good 
Scotch. His central figure, in a series of dissertations “‘ not 
offered as a history,’ is Robert Burns, whom, with the plain- 
tive regret of a lover, he reproaches as a literary antiquary 
who collected ‘the auld nick-nackets”’ of the form and 
subject and costume of verse. By which it would appear 
that he has pored too long over his Henley and Henderson. 
All that it comes to is that Burns took old snatches of song, 
all imperfect, many smudged with skulduddery, and by the 
force of his genius invested them with everlasting beauty. 
Do we know of any great master without ‘“ sources ”’ ? 

It is absurd to talk of Burns as though he were the 
consummate flower of the folk-singers of his native land, 
a greater Ferguson or Allan Ramsay. He wore the mantle 
of a more ancient progenitor, William Dunbar. The essayist 
gushes with seeming approval over a pontification about 
the high seriousness of verse. Both Dunbar and Burns confute 
it by their ability to enter into and interpret every mood of 
man. Dunbar in verse when he was “ seik”’ both by precept 
and example shows that “man was made to mourn.” His 
“ Ane brash o’ wooin’”’ was as recklessly gay and broad as 
anything perpetuated by the gamgrel bodies in Foosie Nancy’s 
store. His welcome to the Girl-Queen Margaret is as tender 
and fine as any love-song of Burns. What nights these 
kindred spirits must have if there is a Mermaid Tavern 
In any corner of the meadows of asphodels. The centuries 
between make no difference. Burns would have been Dunbar 
had he lived before Flodden. Dunbar would have been 
Burns if he had been a contemporary of William Pitt. 

Mr. Smith’s chapter on the use of dialect is marked 
by a considerable amount of common sense. It used to be 
the fashion to condemn everything that Burns wrote in 
English and to say that he should confine himself to his own 
native Doric. But Burns knew a great deal more about 
writing than any of his critics. At all events he had the 
Instinct for using the right language in the right place. Take, 
for example, such a very typical Scottish poem as “‘ Tam 0’ 
Shanter,” and there the practicefof Burns will be found 
exemplified in a most interesting manner. He wrote in 
Scotch much as some people use slang, from the desire to 
get direct, vivid expression. The use of a long word or 
an unusual word or a very fine word is ruin to homeliness and 
directness, Accordingly, when Burns is telling, for instance, 
about Tam and his wife Kate, he writes in his broadest 
and most familiar Doric, just as we may imagine the estimable 
Kate would speak, 
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A bletherin, blusterin, drunken blellum; 
That frae November till October, 

Ae market-day thou was na sober ; 

That ilka melder wi’ the Miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 

That ev’ry naig was ca’d a shoe on 

The Smith and thee gat roarin fou on; 

That at the L d’s house, ev’n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi Kirkton Jean till Monday. 

But later on a beautiful and dignified simile comes into 
his head, and he describes it in pure English, that comes as 
natural to him as the babble of the Ayrshire farmhouse. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts for ever ; 

One might take many other examples of the way in 
which Burns breaks into English when the dignity and beauty 
of his thought seem to demand it. 

The student of Scotch will do well to ponder over the 
way in which the familiar language of the cottage is mingled 
with more dignified English in such a verse as 

Go, fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 
And fill it in a silver tassie ; 
That I may drink before I go, 
A service to my bonie lassie. 
The boat rocks at the pier o’ Leith; 
Fu’ loud the wind blaws frae the Ferry ; 
The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 
And I maun leave my bonie Mary, 





And 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae farewell, and then forever ! 

The artist in Burns is disclosed by his perfect use of 
the unusual word “‘ sever.” 

Mr. Gregory Smith is too despondent about the present 
condition of Scottish poetry. It is quite true that the bulk 
of those who call themselves Scottish bards make them- 
selves egregious by the most whining sentimentality and an 
unashamed search for inconceivably dull and uninteresting 
Scottish vocables. But from the crowd one or two singers 
have emerged not unworthy of being named as successors 
to Robert Burns. Where is the Scottish language used to 
more effect than in the following passage ? 

But it’s ower late for leein’, 
An’ I ken fine I’m deein’, 
Like an auld craw fleein’ 
To the last o’ the licht. 
The kye gang to the byre, lad, 
An’ the sheep to the fauld, 
Ye’ll mak’ a spunk o’ fire, lad, 
For my he’rts turned cauld ; 
An’ whaur the trees are meetin’, 
There’s a sound like waters beatin’, 
An’ the bird seems near to greetin’, 
That was aye singin’ bauld. 

It is a note, too, which the writer has proved herself 

well able to sustain. FP: 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


AUTUMN SALES : 


HOLME LACY AND OTHER 


PROPERTIES 


OLME LACY, on the Wye, one of the loveliest and 
most magnificent historical houses and estates in 
England, is to be put up at auction by Messrs. Trollope 
in the autumn. There will be great curiosity to see 
who assumes responsibility for the ownership of 
this perfect place in succession to the late Sir Robert 
Lucas Tooth. The Scudamores, with whom Holme Lacy will 
be for ever associated—one of them married the heiress of the 
De Lacy’s in the fourteenth century-——died out in the male line 
in 1716, on the death of the third viscount. He it was who 
rebuilt a large part of the old family mansion and laid out the 
gardens on the south front on the model of those at Hampton 
Court, planting the glorious yew hedges which are now one 
of their chief attractions. He was patron and friend of Pope, 
a frequent visitor to Holme Lacy, where he wrote his well known 
lines on ‘‘ The Man of Ross,” looking across the park and valley 
to the tall spire of Ross church in the distance : 
Who taught yon heaven-directed spire to rise ? 
“The Man of Ross,’’ each lisping babe replies. 


The first viscount had been the intimate friend of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and cultivated the Red-streak apple in 
his temporary retirement from the affairs of the Court, while 
his father was the friend of Spenser the poet and plays his little 
part on the vast stage of ‘“‘ The Faerie Queene.” 

Many other distinguished names have been associated 
with Holme Lacy. The last Viscount’s heiress married a Duke 
of Beaufort, and afterwards a Colonel Fitzroy, and the heiress 
of the latter marriage was the wife of the eleventh Duke of 
Norfolk. But again the line failed, and Holme Lacy passed 
to Sir Edwyn Stanhope, and from him to his kinsman, the Earl 
of Chesterfield. The present Earl sold it to the late Sir Robert 
Lucas-Tooth. The beauties of Holme Lacy, built of red sand- 
stone in the shape of a kollow square, open towards the west, 
with pavilioned wings, have more than once been described 
and illustrated in the pages of CountRy LIFE. Some of the 
more important apartments are superb, with magnificent plaster 
ceilings and elaborate wood carving. The dining-room is oak- 
wainscoted with panels of unusual size. 

Amberley Castle is the latest Fistorical property to come 
into the market. Amberley itself is one of the loveliest old- 
fashioned villages in Sussex—Mr. E. V. Lucas calls it ‘‘ sheer 
Sussex ’’—close adjoining Arundel] Park, and it is by direction 
of the trustees of the late Duke of Norfolk that its forthcoming 
sale is now announced. The castle was the residence of the 
Bishops of Chichester in the old days when a Bishop liked 
strong walls about him and indeed needed them, especially if 
he meddled in politics. William Rede, Bishop of Chichester, 
—to whom we owe the delightful medizval library at Merton 
College, Oxford—built the castle, of which these are the ruins, 
in 1368, and its last occupant was Bishop Sherborne in 1536. 

Amberley Castle, though so close to Arundel, has not long 
been in the possession of the Dukes of Norfolk. It passed 
through many hands after it ceased to be connected with the 
See of Chichester, and was occupied with some state down to 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Charles II spent a night 
there with Sir John Briscoe as his host, when he was escaping 
from Worcester field and his horse cast a shoe on the Downs 
above. The property consists of 1,35¢ acres, and is in the 
hands of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 


MISS MITFORD AND ABORFIELD HALL. 


Do people read Miss Mitford now? It is the presence of 
Arborfield Hall in the lists that prompts the. question. She 
lived for many years at the pretty village of Swallowfield adjoining, 
and Arborfield itself and its river, the Lodden, figure in the 
quiet pages of ‘‘ Our Village.” Readers will remember her 
reference to ‘‘ the old house at Arborleigh,’’ which, in her day, 
stood with “ glassless wiadows and dilapidated doors which 
formed a melancholy contrast with the strength and refinement 
of the rich massive front.’”’ The preseat Arborfield Hall, 
described as ‘‘a fine old country mansion of Tudor character,”’ 
took the place of this ancient mansion, and the pleasure gardens 
are in part those of the older house. Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
are the auctioneers. 

Park Hall estate, Hayfield, which is to be offered for 
sale at the end of the month by Messrs. Brady at Manchester, 
consists of a stone-built, two storeyed mansion, and 1,700 
acres, which include a grouse moor with a normal bag of 
700 brace. Park Hall was the home of Captain Jack White 
(1791—1866), described by ‘‘ Nimrod” as ‘‘the exemplar of 





horsemen, for he has every attribute.” 


THE SALE OF FRIAR PARK. 


Tke late Sir Frank Crisp’s palatial house with its unsurpass- 
able gardens, Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames, was sold a few 
hours before the auction which Messrs. Simmons and Sons, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Lofts and Warner, were to have held 
in the mansion on Saturday last. The purchaser practically made 
up his mind on the preceding Wednesday, but the necessary 


formalities took time, and there was not apparently that forma} 
contract which alone could justify the vendors in cancelling the 
auction until late on Friday. As we remarked a week ago, “a 
point of special promise is that while so many first-class 
residential estates are still passing under the hammer, so many 
sales of similar properties are effected in private negotiation,” 
Friar Park is a case in point, as is also Coombend Manor, 
Elkstone, Gloucester, which was entrusted to Messrs. Millar, Son 
and Co. for sale by auction at Cirencester, on August 18th, and 
has been sold by private treaty. 

Danbury Park, Chelmsford, the property of the Hon. A, 
Greville, has been sold privately by Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co., who will shortly hold an auction of the Jacobean and 
other furniture in the house, and of the old lead and stone 
ornaments in the gardens. 

Crooksbury, near Farnham, an estate of 54 acres in the 
pine and heather district, commanding views over Hindhead, 
is an example of Sir Edwin Lutyens’ work. It was illustrated 
in CountRY LIFE (vIII, 336), and has just been sold by private 
treaty by the same firm, whose sales also include Abbotswood, 
a mile from Romsey, a capital sporting property on the high 
ground above the Test, and Warbrook, Eversley, a fine Georgian 
house, occupied for fully forty years by the late Lady Glass, also 
the Eastridge estate, 443 acres, in the sporting country between 
Newbury and Devizes. 

Lord Chesham, for whom Messrs. Dilley, Son and Read 
acted, sold over 3,000 acres of his Sawtry estate, at Huntingdon, 
on Saturday last. The total realisations exceeded 60,000. 


WOOD NORTON. 

The Duc d’Aumale spent £100,000 in erecting Wood Norton. 
The Duc d’Orleans succeeded him in the ownership, and from 
the latter the estate was purchased by the Master of the Rolls, 
who has now instructed Messrs. Curtis and Henson to dispose 
of it. It extends to over 3,600 acres in the Vale of Evesham. 
The Duc d’ Orleans effected great changes in the place, when he 
took possession in 1898. The estate has upon it another excellent 
house, Craycombe, where the Comte de Paris resided for a while. 
There is a deer park of over a square mile. At the entrance 
to the drive is a pair of splendidly wrought iron gates, formerly 
part ofthe Royal Palace at Versailles. The interior of Wood Norton 
is magnificently decorated with oak panelling and tapestry, and 
many notable paintings. King Edward and other Royal 
personages often stayed at Wood Norton, which was the scene 
of a brilliant gathering of Royalty in 1907 on the occasion of the 
marriage of Princess Louise and Prince Charles of Bourbon. 
It is understood that the mansion, park and woods would be sold 
separately from the rest of the estate if desired. 


ACREMEAD: A GEM OF THE WEALD. 

“The lesser country houses of to-day,’ described in 
Country LIFE, include no more finely situated residence than 
Acremead, Crockham Hill. It is actually in Kent, but it 
commands the best of both Kent and Sussex, so far as the view 
is concerned. In front of its upper terrace the Weald of Kent 
lies like an open map, away southwards to Crowborough, with 
Leith Hill on the west. Dr. Philpot was both original and 
courageous in his selection of the site, and doubly fortunate 
in his choice of its treatment. After the plans were prepared 
it was wisely decided, in view of the abundance of the local 
stone, to use that instead of bricks in building the house. It 
was designed by Mr. Cecil Brewer and Mr. Dunbar Smith, and 
those who are interested in the point may refer to the article 
in Country Lire of February 5th, 1910, to find, among other 
particulars, that the cost of the house was only £4,300. To-day, 
if it could be built at all, the cost would probably be treble 
that sum, and probably more. This Kentish pleasaunce resembles 
the Friar Park estate, in that its owner has made the planning 
and development of the gardens a labour of love and has spared 
no expense in it. The house is as strong as the rocks on which 
it stands, and yet has an air of lightness and repose that is very 
charming. The gardens are designed to secure the full advantages 
of the terraces into which the estate was divided, with plenty of 
scope for rock plants, and a perfect appreciation of the artistic 
possibilities of the situation. “Commoditie, Firmeness_ and 
Delight ” are,as Country Lire stated in 1910, the characteristics 
ofthis property. Messrs. Hampton and Sons will sell the property 
on September 23rd, or, as Friar Park and other instances serve 
to remind us, perhaps sooner, if an acceptable offer is forth- 
coming. 

NEW MART FOR LONDON. 

Invitations have this week been made—and we have pleasure 
in giving them publicity on behalf of the committee which 1s 
entrusted with the provision of a new real property mart for 
London—to owners of any suitable site or premises in the City 
or West Central district to forward details of their properties 
to the Secretary of the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 
or to Mr. Owen Wallis (Messrs. Harrods), or to any other leading 
agents. ‘The matter is one of urgency, in view of the volume ot 
business now awaiting attention under the hammer. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUTURE. OF AGRICULTURE. 


[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country Lire.”’] 


Sir,—The following enquiry has been sent out by the National Farmers’ 
Union : “‘ If you were Prime Minister, what conditions would you put forward 
to enable practical farmers to produce profitably the utmost amount of 
foodstufis, having regard to (a) the interests of the consumer, (B) the interests 
of the owner, (c) the interests of the occupier, (p) the interests of the labourer ?” 
I have replied as set out in enclosed copy letter. Criticisms and suggestions 
from those outside farming circles would, in my opinion, be of the utmost 
value to the agricultural position in this country.—S. F. Epce. 


[Copy.] 
“G, T. Apps, Esq., 
“ National Farmers’ Union, 


“39, Victoria Street, S.W.1. August 6th, 1919. 


“Dear Sir,—In reply to your enquiry, your qucstions are framed in 
such a way as to make them most difficult to reply to, in view of the fact 
that you have left out one most important consideration—that is, the 
interest of the nation. This is the real unselfish interest. All the other 
interests you enquire about must, in the natural order of things, be more 
or less selfish. However, to reply as well as I can: 

“(a) The interests of the consumer are, in the narrowest sense, to obtain 
his food with the minimum of expense, but unless he is prepared to say that 
it is to be produced by slave, black or sweated labour this cannot be, as at 
present labour is such a large item in food production, Therefore if you 
want food as cheaply as possible, the land worker must be ground down, 
in our present state of agricultural development. If, on the other hand, 
the consumer is prepared to pay to the home producer a price which allows 
a wage equal in effect, though less in cash, to the land worker, so as to make 
his position equal to that received by the exertion of a like amount of work 
and intelligence exerted by the artisan, small shopkeeper or factory hand, 
then I sincerely believe this will give agriculture a stable position in this 
country, and thus attract to it the necessary capital and brains which, in 
combination, will in the end so reduce the cost of agricultural production 
that eventually this country will produce food more cheaply than countries 
where less intelligent and worse-paid labour is employed. In other words, 
agriculture in this country must be run in a big way on ‘ factory ’ lines. 
I know it can be done, and see it more clearly every day; but the capital 
and brains will not be forthcoming in a quick and sufficiently big way until 
our agricultural policy is more settled and clear. 

“(p) The interests of the owner, As an occupying owner his interests 
are in the foregoing. As a landlord they are also, and in my opinion agri- 
cultural landowners are in most cases more of philanthropists than business 
men, as the return from such landowning does not give an adequate return 
on capital. Few farms I know are rented at even 5 per cent. on the value 
of the roads and buildings. In other words, the land is lent to the tenant 
for nothing. If land became valuable through its production, then the owner 
would benefit. 

“(c) The interests of the occupier. Clause (A) is equally in the interest 
of the good and capable occupier, but if agriculture became a safe and really 
live and developing industry, I fear many present occupiers would have to 
make room for younger and more enterprising men. But this change must 
be slow, would affect a minority, and those the least competent. 

“(p) The interests of the labourer. It is obvious that the whole of 
the foregoing is in the interests of labour, as the more thriving any industry, 
the greater the demand for labour, and therefore the higher wages offered. 
in addition, a greatly increased production means more chances to rise avail- 
able to the ordinary labourer. If an industry is just struggling to live, the 
opportunities of the many to rise are few. If it becomes palpitating with 
IEY. and production, then the demand for intelligent and keen foremen 
is continuous. I have examples of this on my own place here. Six farms, 
in the hands of my tenants, gave little more than a bare food-and-clothing 
living to the tenants. To-day I have managers making anything from three 
to six times as much as any one of the individual tenant farmers did. This 
has been done by putting much more capital pcr acre into the land, by having 
enough capital to stick to a policy, and by using one’s managers and men 
each to the job for which he is best suited, and making that particular depart- 
ment of one’s farming big enough to keep him engaged ‘ whole time’ on it. 
Every day now possibilities show themselves to me, and given a few years of 
Progress I hope to have co-operative schemes for capital and labour that 
Must make for increased production and keener interest all round, If I 
were the Prime Minister I would tell the consuming public the truth in a 
simple form: (1) That no nation can survive without a live and profitable 
agriculture. (2) I would ask, and have it voted on, ‘ Is the nation in favour 
of agriculture paying its labour and capital, taking all into consideration, 
” much as equal energy and intelligence can earn in other industries ?’ 
(3) I feel sure the common sense of the public would give an answer in favour 
of agriculture, (4) I would then set to work and obtain the actual costs 
of agricultural production in all its branches, so as to know the prime cost 
Lori d food. Once having obtained a standard, presuming things 
tanita chee srs would (on the Government’s expe rimental farms) con- 
a ig ve “ ind out ways and means of reducing costs ; and once each 
he as esta lished, either up or down, I would make this the standard for 

Xing prices. (5) The margin of profit would be large or small, depending 
‘ Fatt antes to develop that particular branch of agriculture. 
* gaa : — niece the present Food Control system, which, by keeping 
red nd . world’s prices, re duccs home production and makes us 
we, tant as eps on the foreigner. The present policy is, in many 

’ as bad as it can be. (7) My programme in general, once the nation 


gave me a mandate showing that they believed in an agricultural policy 
and population, would be, first, to gain production, and, when it was obtained, 
then set to work to cheapen production, and that in an intelligent way, and 
not either by fining or robbing capital or by sweating workpeople. 

“It is impossible in such a short summary to give all working details, 
but from practical experience I am certain our country can produce nearly 
all its ordinary food, and that at a profit, in competition with world’s prices. 
But, industrially, agriculture is very young and tender yet, and must have the 
support, care and direction of the nation. 

* Yours truly, 


THE BIRD OF MYSTERY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I was much interested in Mr. Fortune’s delightful article in your issue of 
the r9th ult. I myself bred these birds (landrails) in captivity in 1915. They 
went to nest in early June of that year. Seven eggs were laid; one I took 
for my collection, the remaining six duly hatched and all six chicks were 
reared without the least difficulty. They all became extremely tame and made 
a very charming family party. From observations of these birds, extending 
over three years, I am able, I think, to state with some certainty that it is 
the cock alone which gives utterance to the well known call, and this only 
during the mating season; on the hatching of the chicks he becomes mute 
and remains so, as a rule, until the following season. Beyond his vocal efforts 
the cock bird contributes nothing whatever to either the hatching of the eggs 
or the rearing of the chicks. I do not know that this neglect is due so much 
to callousness on his own part as to the fact that his life was in considerable 
danger whenever he ventured to approach the happy family. The hen 
invariably at such times is a veritable virago, though very demure and 
inoffensive normally. As regards Mr. Fortune’s other query in regard to the 
ventriloquial power of this bird, it is, as he rightly asserts, a difficult matter 
indeed, if not an impossible one, to prove this either one way or the other 
while the bird is at large, but in captivity in a confined space, where observa- 
tion becomes comparatively easy, this difficulty does not, of course, arise to the 
same extent, and I have no hesitation in saying that the bird does possess 
such a power in a marked degree, though it is possessed by some individuals 
to a far greater extent than others.—GERALD E. RATTIGAN. 


IS THE HEDGEHOG A _ CRIMINAL ? 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—In reply some may say “‘ yes ” and others ‘“‘no.” The’idea that hedge- 
hogs suck the teats of cows in milk has long been exploded, but the idea 
that the animal will suck hens’ eggs and will devour both chickens and 
the young of game birds still holds good, and it has recently been reported, 
but with little reliable evidence in support, that an hedgehog was caught 
in the act of eating a chicken on a farm at Crick in Derbyshire. I have seen 
scores of hedgehogs, but have never known them to be addicted to evil 
propensities towards farmers in any way except when a stray-laid hen’s egg 
has been found in a hedge bottom or in a rabbit-hole. The animal is too slow 
afoot, except for catching snails, slugs and worms, and possibly eating up the 
dead body of a snake or slow-worm found by the wayside.—JuBa. 


(To THE Epitor or “ Country LiFe.’ 

S1r,— Your correspondent, in a recent issue of Country Lire, asks if there 
is any evidence that the hedgehog is a danger to poultry. I think the following 
experience of my own seems to prove conclusively that he is. Some years ago 
we had some hens with chicks in coops in a field near the house ; late one 
night I heard one of the hens screaming and making a tremendous noise. 
Thinking it might be a fox about, I went out with a light and found the coop 
had not been shut up and that there was a hedgehog crouching in the back. 
The chicks had allrun out and scattered in the grass. I turned out the hedge- 
hog and he made off. The next night the same commotion took place, but on 
going out I found the hedgehog just coming out of the coop and the hen with 
her neck all bitten and bleeding. She evidently had more cause for her terror 
than had been apparent on the first occasion, when I had concluded it was 
only the discomfort of being at close quarters with the hedgehog’s prickles 
that had caused all the hubbub.—MABeEt A. GisBs, 


A RECIPE FOR PERRY. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I am anxious to obtain a really good recipe for making perry. 
Perhaps one of your readers will be good enough to give simple directions 
which do not require any special apparatus.—E. C. C. 


A REMARKABLE VIPER. 

[To THE Epitor or ‘“‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I do not know whether the following interests you at all. I caught 
an adder (Vipera verus) on the golf links at Sandown, Isle of Wight, on July 17, 
which measures between 3ft. gins. and 3ft. 5ins. Several people I showed 
it to said they had never seen or heard of one as large before, and it made me 
think that perhaps it was an exceptional length. There is no question as 
to its identity, and it is not the ordinary grass snake, which I know sometimes 
attains this length. It is in splendid condition, as I managed to hit it over 
the head with my driver first shot and have not damaged the body in the 
slightest —W. A. RAYNER. 
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LAST AUGUST. 
[To THE Epiror or “ Country LIFe.”’] 
$1r,—The rapidity with which the circumstances of our life have changed 
since the Armistice was emphasised for me to-day as I looked through 
a bundle of snapshots taken just a twelvemonth ago. Last August 
I was on the Italian front, visiting the line on Monte Adamello and 
elsewhere. War was 
in progress amid 
magnificently melo- 
dramatic scenery, 
x0.000ft. or more 
above the sea. 
The season was, as 





VENTILATING AN ICE TUNNEL. 
I say, midsummer; but here the snow never melts. A terrific snow- 
storm raged while I was at the front line trenches; the ominous clouds 
which portended its approach are visible in two of the enclosed photo- 
graphs. One shows the drearily desolate effect of the telephone wire 
straggling across a trackless desert of white to some remote gun position. 
The other illustrates the outward and visible sign of a remarkably hidden 
engineering feat, namely, one of the ventilators of the tunnel through the 
Adamello glacier. By means of this electrically lit tunnel, some miles long, 
cut through ice, troops and supplies could be brought forward when either 
shelling or tempests made the open air march impracticable. The glacier 
ice, of course, shifted and subsided slightly, and the interior of the tunnel 
had to be continually under repair. During quiet periods and in fine weather, 
supplies at this point were mostly brought up by dog-sleds. The teams of dogs, 
which were never whipped by their soldier drivers, worked with a joyous 
energy that was delightful to witness. Life at this altitude, on most of those 
August days, was exhilarating; but perhaps these photographs will serve 
to remind us of the terrible ordeals of cold as well as of danger which the 
troops must have had to endure when the season was not midsummer but 
midwinter.—Warp Murr. 


TWO RIVALS TO ‘“ TOPPER.” 
|[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*‘ CountRY LiFE.’’] 
Sir,—You recently published a photograph of Topper ‘‘ A Really Jolly Dog. 
I thought that, perhaps, this photograph of two really jolly dogs 
might interest you.—C. A. FRANCIS. 


” 








TWO REALLY JOLLY DOGS. 
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ORANGE PEEL. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “‘ CountrRY LIFE.’ 
S1r,—Anyone who has seen dried or half-dried orange peel on fire must haye 
been struck by its fierce flame and the intense heat thrown out, and this shows 
that the peel contains a large amount of volatile spirit. I should be interested 
to hear if anyone has yet tried to make commercial use of this.—T. RAtcuirre, 


THE GIANT STICK INSECT. 
(To tHE Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—Seeing the photograph of a giant stick insect in your issue of the 
gth inst., I think your readers would like to read about an experience that 
I had with some. When I was at school in Bermondsey any plants or 
things that were in the class-rooms used to be entrusted to the care of the 





AUGUST SNOWS IN’ ITALY. 

boys during the summer holidays; I was given a case of stick insects to 
look after. All that they required was cleaning out every other day 
and fresh leaves. Every time I went to clean the case out they would craw! 
all about the floor, and we had an awful trouble to find them. At other times, 
when we had parties at our house, I used to take one of the larger ones out 
to make the ladies shiver in their shoes in case it got on them. The speci- 
mens I had were not as large as the one in your photograph, the largest 
being about 5ins. long. I think that they came from Africa.—A. BULPItt. 





TO CIRCUMVENT BRER RABBIT. 
(To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Herewith is a list of plants and shrubs that rabbits do not eat. The 
land around us swarms with rabbits, and sometimes a stray one succeeds in 
getting under or over the wire-netting, so that I have had an opportunity of 
finding out what they do not like. Flowers: Anchusa (two kinds), poppies 
(Oriental), ponies, ageratum, pentstemon, pansies, violets, anemone japonica, 
delphiniums, iris, hollyhocks, foxgloves, heliotrope, forget-me-not, Canterbury 
bells, marguerites and chrysanthemums. Shrubs: Arbutus, buddleia. 
deutzia, syringa and box. Roses should be protected by wire-netting until 
they are strong.—Mary MARRIAGE. 
A BABY CUCKOO. 
[To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LiIFe.’’} 

S1r,—I have read Mr. Chance’s article on cuckoos in your last week's 
number with 
great plea- 
sure, and am 
sending you 
a print which 
I hope will 
be of interest. 
On July rst 
one of my 
boys picked 
up a young 
cuckoo which 
was unable to 
fly. It was 
kept in a cage 
in the garden 
with the door 


of the cage crab ae bial fa 7 JE OF HIS 
open, and it A LITTLE CUCKOO AND ONE 


fed from the uaa: 23g. LITTLE FRIENDS. 
hand and became quite a pet with the children. They fed it 0 “a 
worms, flics and caterpillars, on which it seemed to do well, It “ 
about the garden and in and out of the windows of my studio untl 4 
became strong on the wing. At length the day arrived when it flew into 7 
high apple trees and it took its departure after having been so tame with us 4 
—ANIMO ET FIDE. 
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ge COBBETT’,” 
COUNTRY HOUSES = FARNHAM, SURREY. 
OF TO-DAY Mr. HAROLD FALKNER, 








HE. house now illustrated 
is of much interest from 
many points of view. In 
the matter of title it asso- 
ciates itself with the favourite 
wanderings of that same William 
Cobbett, born at Farnham in 1762, 
who was such a pugnacivus parlia- 
mentary reformer in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, and of whose power we 
get a good picture in Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s admirable novel, ‘‘ The 
Stooping Lady.”’ The main interest 
of the house, however, is not in 
topographical association, but in the ‘ 
facts of its own creation. It was not 
built for a client, but as a specula- 
tion; the site was an awkward one, 
requiring much ingenuity and skill 
in handling it; economy in cost . 
was a ruling factor; and _ yet 
another point of interest is that 
the architect, Mr. Harold Falkner, 
not only designed the house, but 
also took quite a good share in the 
building of it and in laying out the 
garden. Building a house as a specu- 
lation, it may be remarked in passing, 
is rather different from building a : 
house for a client. The difference Copyright. FROM THE GARDEN HOUSE. “COUNTRY LIFE,” 
is something like that between a 
ready-made suit of clothes and a tailor-made suit, inasmuch as no client would ever allow himself to be 
though the parallel is not exact in its general application, guided by his architect as willingly as he is directed by 
his tailor, Every- 
one, deep down in his 
| own heart, thinks he 
can design his own 
house, whereas most 
people know that. they 
cannot cut out a 
suit of clothes. 
Hence the relatively 
superior position of 
the tailor ! 

To return, how- 
ever, to this house 
at Farnham. First as 
to the site. This had 
been largely dug for 
gravel, and the 
greater portion of it 
{to the north of the 
dotted line shown on 
the accompanying 
garden plan) was 
from 5ft. to 8ft. below 
the general level, and 
in the midst of it a 
pond had tormed, 

The architect 
decided to make his 
garden before starting 
his building, so that 
when the house was 
ready it would not 
be in an absolutely 
raw setting. From 
Copyright. ENTRANCE FRONT. ‘*COUNTRY LIFE.’ previous experience 
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he knew that the ground in this 
case would have the siftings on 
top and the top soil under. 
neath. The first thing to do, there. 
fore, was to drain the water off by 
making holes through into the sand. 
and then to turn the ground over 
so as to bring the top soil to the 
surface. 

A good-sized area, rroft. by 
r2cft., was levelled off for a tennis 
lawn and sown. Then the bigger 
trees were planted round about to 
give privacy. The chestnuts were 
pianted first, as there was a_ honse 
overlooking the ground on this side, 
These chestnuts were slow in growing, 
and it was concluded that there must 
be gravel underneath them. So it 
proved. The gravel was taken out, 
anc then the trees soon began to 
fiourish (they are now 25ft. high, 
with bunchy heads and gin. stems), 
Shortly afterwards the pools A and B 
were made as collecting places for 
watering purposes. Then the pergola 
was set up; the roses, yew hedge 
and cypresses were planted; and 
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HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


finally came the flowers. With regard 
to these last it is as well to remember 
that perennials and __ herbaceous 
borders need constant thinning and 
fresh manure at every transplanta- 
tion. If people put as much work 
irto their herbaceous borders as they 
do into their strawberry beds, they 
would get a garden which would be 
a dream; but the impression seems 
to be that once planted a_ perennial 
goes on for ever ; hence the constant 
summer watering (which is far more 
expensive and troublesome), % 
directly there is a dry, hot spell, 
disaster and a desert. 

The garden setting having been 
thus successfully completed, the build- 
ing of the house itself was next 
undertaken. It stands on the hig 
level, and there was barely enough 
ground available to accommodate It, 
bearing in mind the estate regulation 
of a soft. building line from the 
road, which must be complied with. 
The house had perforce to be carne 
to the extreme edge cf the plates 
and it has thus gained the aavantag? 
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of overlooking aJl the garden. It is designed low. Mr. 
Falkner had built one or two Georgian-shaped three- 
storeyed houses on hills, and they rather resembled Towers 
of Babel; also his builder, being a carpenter by trade, 
was rather fond of roofs, and inclined to do them cheaper 
than brickwork of a similar cube. As a matter of fact, 
the house cubed out at just over 6d., which was remark- 
ablv low, seeing how well the work has been done. (It 
was, of course, built before the war.) 

In working out the plan the desire was ts have 
proportionately large living rooms, either one large dining- 
room and drawing-room and a. smaller third room, or 
an L-shaped drawing-room. The latter was adopted, and 
as the architect had in hand enough old deal panelling 
and cornice for it, the room was schemed to fit this with the 
least amount of cutting. The result was extremely satis- 
factory, though the present owner has divided: the room 
into two. Particular attention was given to the kitchen 
arrangements, which are most convenient, and include 
a central heating apparatus controlled from indoors. Up- 
stairs, five bedrooms are provided on the first floor, and 
in the roof were two other rooms originally intended as 
bedrooms, but now turned into one, forming an admirable 
billiard-room. 

On the garden side the feature is a loggia so arranged 
that it can be used as an open-air breakfast room, There 
were some misgivings about this at first, as it faces east, 
and a north-east wind can be felt in this neighbourhood ; 
but it has proved to be an extremely pleasant spot, 
especially in the late afternoon and evening, when both 
the loggia and the foreground are in shadow and the sun 
gets round over the garden beyond, 

One of the worst features on the site was a very ugly 
gable end belonging to a coach house with loft over, which 
stood on a level with the house, right opposite the 
loggia. It had an ‘‘ ornamental coping and finial’’ and 
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some wonderful 
dog-tooth brickwork. 
However, the 
matter was adjusted 
by astute negotia- 
tion with the = 
owner, the ‘‘features”’ 

were removed, and Pedrauih 3 
a summer house ‘- 
was built against ; 
the gable end, 
with the result that 
to-day the once Cunflesl ‘a ye 
offensive object —— 
has been obliterated 
very. successfully. 
Now the outiook from 
the house is charming 
in every direction. 
The present owner 
has developed the 
garden in a _ most 
delightful manner, 
without altering the 
main ideas of the 
architect, while with- 
in the house the rooms 
are furnished in a 
comfortable and 
tasteful manner. The dining-room is a particularly agree- 
able room; its mantelpiece is an old one from Moor Park, 
Altogether the house is a very pleasing example of modern 
building, free from affectation, sound in construction, and 
particularly interesting as showing what can be done with 
the most unprepossessing site when the architect has the 
necessary knowledge and vision. R....F. 
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GOLF IN THE NAVY 


HE term “ naval golf’ would imply that golf afloat is 

different to golf ashore, but that is not so. The same 

implements are used and the idea of the game is the 

same, although perhaps one might say that a course 

full of naval golfers presents a slightly different picture 
from a course full of ordinary golfers. It has always been a popular 
game afloat, and during the war became one of the main 
recreations. The Grand Fleet course at Scapa, and the many 
courses around Edinburgh were overflowing whenever leave 
was possible. The game has never been taken very seriously, 
and there were generally more players {per hole than one would 
expect to find in shore-going golf; but nobody minded, not 
even the good citizens of Edinburgh, who, I am afraid, were 
often rather rudely disturbed, during their afternoon round, 
by balls that seemingly appeared to come from nowhere. 
Doubtless many expressions of gratitude have long since been 
conveyed to the various clubs that generously gave the use of 
their courses to the Fleet; but perhaps one naval golfer} may 
now be allowed to express his thanks to all of them, and in 
particular to one old gentleman who, having received a ball 
full-pitch in the back, as he was putting on an eighteenth green, 
merely murmured, ‘‘ I’ve missed it, but bless the boys, they’re 
enjoying themselves.” ; 

Most naval officers have clubs; those that have not borrow 
them, as one does a match, and during the war many amusing 
Competitions took place. Most squadrons had a cup for the 
best ship, there were inter-squadron matches, and certain ships 
Were strong enough to take on local clubs; but probably the 
Most popular competitions were the individual ship competitions. 
Nearly every officer entered, and a great; deal of amusement 
ensued. Handicaps often ranged from scratch to 54, and at 
least one officer with a huge handicap now cherishes a trophy 
which he shows to his friends with great pride jas‘a reward: for 
his prowess at ‘‘ knockers.” As a matter of fact, it is doubtful 
if he should ever have won it, as at a certain hole in the final, 
when he was playing another large-handicapped sportsman, 
he cannoned his opponent’s ball off the green into a bunker. 

either knew the rules, and one rule of the competition was 
: the effect that all disputes were to be settled on the field 
. action. Paymaster A, whose ball was in the bunker, claimed 
at he could replace his ball on the green and that Lieutenant- 
= ae B should throw his ball into the bunker, where it 
the id undoubtedly have gone. B, however, said that, as 
ldea of the game was to knock balls into holes, the rules 
Must be similar to billiards, and that A must play from where 
re bone This appeared to satisfy A, who, however, said that, 
ath € had been potted, he could play from baulk, and so was 
ered back to the tee. As, however, the way was long, the 


wind was cold, and by this time they had both forgotten their 
scores, they tossed for the hole and B won. 

The foregoing might imply that golf is poor in the Navy, but 
there are several plus players, of whom Lieutenant-Commander 





LIEUT.-COMMANDER F. R. BARRY, R.N. 
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F. R. Barry and Surgeon-Lieutenant-Commander <A. T. 
Rivers are probably the best. Among the very large 
number of scratch players, none is better known in the Navy 
than Paymaster-Commander Hammond, an extremely difficult 
man io beat. Many of the R.N.R., R.N.V.R., and temporary 
officers are very good players, and quite strong teams could have 
been raised during the war. 

Recently a team of eight, got up by, Lieutenant-Commander 
G. D. Millar, did quite well against the Worplesdon side at 
Whitsuntide, when they were the guests of the club for the 
week-end. Two separate matches were played of singles and 
foursomes, the naval team losing the first by three matches 
and tieing the second. The Worplesdon team, on their own 
course, are always a good side, and the sailors did well. It 
is hoped that in the future the Navy will be able to raise teams 
to play the Army and ’Varsities, as is done at Rugby football, 
cricket and hockey. There is always the difficulty in getting the 
necessary leave and practice. Ii stationed ashore the naval 
officer has many opportunities of playing. | Sandwich, Deal 
and Prince’s, besides the many local clubs, can easily be reached 
from Chatham or Dover. At Portsmouth, Hayling Island, Lee, 
Haslar and the Isle of Wight courses are a great deal played on, 
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and in the West Country there are a good many courses. Afloat 
the naval officer gets his golf at practically every place that he 
visits. Local clubs are always very good to him, and abroad 
one can truthfully state that {at nearly every place where a 
British colony is to be found, a golf_course of sorts will also be 
found. 

The Grand Fleet links at Scapa does not appear in Nisbet's. 
It probably never will. It was started quite early in the war 
by a committee who did endless work. Eighteen Dreadnoughts 
were given a hole each to fashion, and gradually quite a present- 
able course appeared. The turf was good, and it needed to be. 
The naval divot is said to be a size larger than the usual article 
ashore. The course was situated on the island of Flotta, and 
was bounded outwardly by the sea and inwardly by football 
grounds. It was the scene of much exertion and much amuse- 
ment. In the dog-watches, after the normal day’s work was 
finished, large parties went to Flotta for exercise of some sort. 
‘* Boat 4.30, whose day on? Yours, Torps? Bags I your sack 
of knockers, who’s going to play ? Guns, young soldier, Doc. 
versus Pay.—that’s five. Right O—all against all.” (This was 





stopped latterly as the crowd was enormous, and only foursomes 
were permitted.) In the evening, experiences would be related, 
Who had won? They all had, except the young soldier, who 
after fourteen holes had lost all his balls and everyone else’s 
spare numbers. Guns had misfired six times, two of Torps' 
clubs were no more, the Doc. had wounded a goalkeeper, and the 
Pay. had bathed well. It was all great fun. Parents of 
midshipmen should always furnish their sons with clubs when 
they go to sea. Golf passes away many an hour that 
otherwise would be dull, and keeps one fit. It is a great 
game. LOOKEnr-on, 





A PUTTING STORY FROM AMERICA. 


An agreeable little putting story comes to me in a letter from a friend in 
America, It is new to me and may, I hope, be new to other people too, 
A certain golfer was playing with Mr. Sam Scribner, who is President of the 
Siwanoy Club. He was left with a roft. putt on the last green to win the 
match. After studying the line from the hole to the ball and the ball to the 
hole he took up his stance, hung over the ball for an interminable time, and 
ultimately holed it. Turning to his adversary with a smile of triumph he said: 
“Well, Sam, you thought I was going to miss it, didn’t you?” “ Yes.” 
answered Mr. Scribner, ‘‘ I honestly did—for the first ten minutes.” My 
friend adds that, being matched against an intolerably slow opponent the 
other day, he told him this story on the way from the first green to the 
second tee. It had a disastrous and unexpected result. The opponent, 
conscience stricken, ‘‘speeded up considerably” and needed only twenty- 
five putts in the course of the eighteen holes. I do not know if this 
is a best on record, but it must be very nearly one. Well may my 
correspondent remark: ‘‘ The joke was certainly on me.” 


FOUR ROUNDS IN 278. 


If we have to let some of our most promising players go to the other side 
of the Atlantic we at least like to see them do themselves justice when they 
get there—a thing that they do not always accomplish. Douglas Edgar, 
who is now professional to a club at Atlanta, Georgia, has apparently not taken 
long to grow acclimatised, for he has won the Canadian Open Championship 
with a score of 278 for four rounds. This, if I can do the sum, works out at 
an average of 693 per round. The books tell us that when Harry Vardon 
won the German Open Championship at Baden Baden in rorz, he had an 
aggregate of 279: so Edgar has apparently set up a ‘ world’s record.” 
Everything, naturally, depends on the course, and I imagine that that of 
Hamilton, Ontario, is not quite so hard as St. Andrews. We can, however, 
come near to gauging Edgar’s feat by the gap between him and his nearest 
competitor. It consisted of sixteen strokes, and that is eloquent evidence, 
because one of the three who tied for second place was James Barnes, who is 
considered one of the two or three best professionals in America. For some 
time before the war Edgar had been recognised as a golfer of great possibilities, 
but he never quite managed to stay the course till the French Championship 
at Le Touquet in 1914. Then he came out in his true colours and beat a field 
containing practically all the best professionals. On that occasion he had an 
aggregate for four rounds of 288, and I never wish to see more powerful or 
convincing golf than he played. 


SUNNINGDALE AND WOKING. 


A golf match which to those who play in it usea always to be one of the 
pleasantest of the year is to be revived in the autumn. This is the foursome 
match between-Woking and Sunningdale, who will meet once more on 
October 25th. It is a two-day match, and there are four couples a side, so that 
by the end of the two days each couple has met every other. The match 
had been played annually for some ten years before the war, and I believe 
I am right in stating that no pair on either side has ever succeeded in winning 
all its four matches; this, too, though there were always some very strong 
couples, and a few of them, such as Mr. Colt and Mr. Croome for Sunningdale— 
a truly terrifying combination—played together year after year. Some of 
those who have played in the match from the beginning are getting, perhaps, 
a shade older and stiffer than they were, but it has been, I believe, decided 
that they shall not have to yield their places to insolently young 
champions. The match is altogether too delightful a one to give Up, 
and we are all determined to go on playing, even if the match has 
some day to be re-christened Sunningdale Octogenarians v. Woking 
Octogenarians. 


AMATEURS IN EXHIBITION MATCHES. 


Vardon and Duncan were playing some exhibition matches at Montrose 
a few days since, and their services were used in a rather new and ingenious 
manner. It may be called, in a well known phrase, “ the dilution of labour.” 
In the morning ,Vardon played the better ball of the two local amateurs of 
repute while Duncan reposed. In the afternoon the two professionals met in 
a single. In the evening it was Vardon’s turn to rest and Duncan played 
against another pair of amateurs. Thus the spectators got an additional 
round of fun for their money without unduly overworking those who provided 
the chief part of it. It seems a thoroughly good plan for any place where, 
as at Montrose, there is plenty of local talent. It is always extremely interest 
ing to watch one of the great professionals playing against a couple of amatews, 
and it is extremely good for the amateurs, who sometimes find out how much 
they have still to learn. At Montrose both Vardon and Duncan defeated theit 
respective pairs of opponents, and they must have played well to do it, for 
both Mr. Jessop and Mr. Ripley, who played against them, distinguished them- 
selves in the Scottish Amateur Championship. Moreover, these Scottish 
courses are always full of young players, who may be little known away 
from home, but are very fine golfers for all that. In the Amatewt 
Championship they do not often survive till the final rounds, but before 
they fall they generally create a surprise or two by defeating somé 
ex-champions. BERNARD DARWIN. 
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